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THE GENERAL LINE 


Recent Developments in the 
French Communist Party 


fs first issue of this magazine discussed recent at- 
tempts of the west European communist parties to 
break away from their political isolation and to seek new 
allies! Since publication of that issue, the call to a 
“common” cause has grown louder. In France, it has 
taken the form of a direct appeal for the formation of a 
United Front of all ‘‘democrats,” with the socialists 
as the main target. 

The first indication that the French Communist Party 
wanted to enlarge its political base came in November, 
1951, when Jacques Duclos, Party Secretary, wrote in 
the Cominform journal, For a Lasting Peace, For a 
People’s Democracy: 


It is necessary to reinforce the militant alliance between the 
working class and the middle strata. . . . Their interests insis- 
tently demand unification. 


The Duclos statement echoed faintly of the old 
Popular Front days. However, it amounted to a mere 
trial balloon. Only two months later, Mme. Ana Pauker, 
Rumania’s erstwhile Foreign Minister and Party Central 
Committee Chairman, vigorously upheld the pure class- 
struggle line in an article in the January issue of the 
same Cominform journal: 


The Communist and Workers’ Parties are the only parties 
which . . . hold aloft the banner of national independence and 
honor. .. . The struggle for national liberation of the peoples is 
closely interwoven with the class struggle waged by the prole- 
tariat and all toilers under the leadership of the communist par- 
ties against the twofold exploitation of the working people, 
that of the treacherous bourgeoisie and American imperialism. ... 


Mme. Pauker’s pronouncement was followed by a 
number of similar, clear-cut statements in favor of the 
strict line of non-cooperation, and the Duclos article 
received almost no attention in the world press. Writing 
in the French communist theoretical organ Cahiers du 
Communisme of March, 1952, Etienne Fajon, member 
of the French Politburo and propaganda secretary of the 
Central Committee of the party, declared that the com- 
munists must “. . . see to it that the class struggle is 
never weakened under the pretext of broadening the 
union for national independence.” 

In the May 28 issue of Cahiers du Communisme, 
Francois Billoux, another top French communist, who 
had just returned from the Soviet Union and was re- 


1See “Communist Tactics in Isolation,” PROBLEMS OF CoM- 
MUNISM 1 (1952), pp. 5-8. 


garded as expressing the latest Moscow line, published 
an article strongly attacking the bourgeoisie and calling 
for its destruction before it was too late. 

M. Duclos’ thesis seemed to have been overruled. 
Consequently, when General Matthew B, Ridgway ar- 
rived in Paris to assume command of the NATO forces, 
the French Communist Party called for a general strike 


, and staged violent riots throughout the French capital. 


However, just as in February when an unsuccessful 
strike had provoked a heated debate in the communist 
press, the newest attempts at disrupting the country's 
economy and terrorizing the Paris population failed 
miserably. As a result of a swift action by the French 
police and of the disillusionment of the French workers 
with communist tactics, the party was faced with the 
fact that its General Secretary was in jail and that 97 
percent of the workers had stayed on their jobs during 
the “general strike.” 

The blatant failure of the strike and riots apparently 
gave a final impetus to a reconsideration of the party 
line in France. On June 18, the chief propagandist of 
the party, Etienne Fajon, who only three months before 
had rejected any ideas of compromise with the bour- 
geoisie, declared now, in front of the party’s Central 
Committee, in no uncertain terms, that obstructionism 
was to give way to cooperation. 

The Billoux article was still fresh in the minds of his 
audience and Fajon had to refer to it. Declaring that the 
article had been ‘‘misinterpreted,” he tried to explain 
away the failure of the communist demonstrations as 
follows: 


It is important to see that the degree of combativeness of 
the masses is not uniform, but varies according to industries 
and regions. Actions of very different character can then 
appear.... 

The recent events showed . . . that the formulation of a 
single, general watchword in a given situation was a mistake 
. .. and one is inclined to count more on the action of an avant- 
garde rather than on the adhesion of large masses united in a 
determined protest. 


M. Fajon then went into the main portion of his 
speech which was an open and “unqualified call for 
alliance with all enemies of the pro-American and pro- 
NATO policy of the French government, no matter who 
they might be. Jacques Duclos’ brief remark of Novem- 
ber, 1951, was now expanded into a full-length speech. 
This is what the French communist propaganda chief 
had to say: 








In close examination of the defects in our work, oac finds 
that in most cases it is a result of insufficient political activity 
in the party organizations, [and] of ... isolationist faults which 
injure the party's rapport with the masses. . .. 

The most tenacious failing, which could do the greatest harm 
to the party and which the Central Committee must vigorously 
correct, is the tendency to isolation. . . 

We have a tendency to identify the battle for peace, which 
is the decisive question of the present and dominates all 
others, with the battle for socialism which is our program for 
the future. We are thus neglecting what is essential — the larg- 
est possible union to save peace, composed of all those, whoever 
they may be, who do not want war. 


The communist press, according to Fajon, had been 
guilty of a ‘‘false and dangerous state of mind”’ by being 
too uncompromising and militant. Once L’Humanité 
attacked as ““warmonger’” a commentator of Le Monde 
who had himself expressed reservations about the actions 
of the “capitalists.” It is true, declared Fajon, that this 
writer's reservations stemmed from “reasons obviously 
different from ours.’ But, he went on: 


... the cause of peace cannot but gain by the opposition, timid 
as it may be, from certain sirata of tne bourgeoisie to the aggres- 
sive plans of the American imperialists. We can, then, only 
congratulate ourselves when articles such as this one appear. 
From such articles we should take confirmation of our pre- 
occupation of not letting a single person be thrust from tae 
battle for peace despite divergencies of opinion or differences 
in social condition. 


Fajon called the commentator of Le Monde a ‘‘fis- 
sure” in the “camp of the bourgeoisie.” He reminded 
his audience of the number “‘of industrialists and French 
businessmen who attended or sent representatives to the 
Moscow Economic Conference in Apzil’’—presumably 
“fissures” also. Then he resumed discussion of the sin 
of “isolation” which he now termed ‘‘deviation”’: 


There is one step which has been too often forgotten, if not 
in theory, at least in practice. . . . It is one of the essential les- 
sons found again and again in the works of Maurice Thorez — 
the recognition of the necessity for the working class to unite 
and to cooperate with the non-proletarian strata of the popu- 
lation. Otherwise, they will be impotent and will fail in all their 
battles... . 

It is the duty of the Central Committee to sustain and nourish 
a fire against .. . the deviation of isolationism and to purge the 
party of it. 


Again, he turned to discussion of the distinction be- 
tween the immediate and the long-range objectives of the 
Communist Party. The proletarian revolution is the re- 
mote goal; at the present time, however, the peace cam- 
paign is more urgent. Communists and non-communists 
must therefore unite in a mighty union for peace, which 
the communists hope to use for the promotion of their 
ultimate objective: 


Our program of the future — for us communists, is the in- 
stallation of socialism. We have never hidden it... . We believe 





that it is certain that the victory of socialism in the world and 
in France will come about. 

On the other hand, the communists must do everything pos- 
sible to see that the people’s wish for peace is expressed by 
action. They contribute their best to the success of signature 
campaigns and all other actions initiated by the Movement for 
Peace. They openly propose to organize the spontaneous actions 
of the masses. .. . 

But, at the same time, the communists understand very well 
that one may sincerely desire peace while not sharing [com- 
munist] views on the origins of war or on the methods of 
preventing [war]. Without renouncing their own beliefs, the 
communists search for . . . the most vast alliance to bring to- 
gether in common action all those who desire peace. This is the 
line traced by Maurice Thorez in his report to the Twelfth 
Congress of the party: 

“We think it is useful to repeat that we communists in de- 
manding the right to express our point of view in all circum- 
stances, admit that others think in a different way on such 
problems as the profound causes of the new menace of war and 
the ways to safeguard peace. On these questions we are ready 
to argue in friendly fashion with sincere partisans of peace. 
Only one thing counts for us: the necessity and imperious 
urgency of a union for peace.” 

The union for peace . . . should encompass all the people 
together. 


To make his point crystal clear, Fajon presented a list 
of those strata of the population which should be lured 
into cooperation with the communists. The list includes 
workers, peasants, businessmen, professional people, 
socialists, and Catholics. The party must be ready to 
“lead this struggle of all Frenchmen without regard to 
opinion, religion, or social condition, of all those who 
wish an economy and policy of peace.’ He went on: 


It often happens that communist peasants and businessmen 
avoid working in the unions or professional associations of 
other peasants and businessmen on the excuse that these organ- 
izations are directed by reactionary elements. 

It is important to convince our comrades of their mistake. 
No duty is more essential than to work there where the masses 
are, than to be the most fervent, the most devoted, the most 
united in the defense of their vital interests. 

With government resistance to their legitimate claims, the 
peasants and the middle classes may have new reasons to take 
part in the battle for peace and national independence. 


In calling for unity with the socialists, Fajon declared: 


We should make widely known to the socialist workers the 
shortest step to the realization of unity of action. We should 
multiply our fraternal contacts with them, call them unceasingly 
to common action for the defense of the mutual interests of 
the working class and of peace. 


Nor did Fajon believe that communism’s world-wide 
anti-Catholicism should keep Catholic workers from 
joining the alliance: 


A great effort is necessary also to form an alliance with 
Catholic workers. This effort is inseparable from the ideological 
struggle and vigorous policy against the dignitaries of the 
Church and against those who hide a policy of reaction, treason, 
and war with a religious veil. 
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It is worth noting that Fajon’s list got mention in the 
Moscow New Times (July 16, 1952), in an article by 
the noted Soviet historian E. Tarle, who wrote: 


Not only the French working class in its entirety, but the 
petty bourgeoisie, the professionals, the peasants . . . stand on 
the threshold of grim struggles and tribulations. 


It goes without saying that the “battle for peace” will 
be fought under the leadership of the Communist Party. 
The acceptance of communist control seems to be the 
only condition for admittance to the ranks of the ‘‘peace 
fighters.” 

Fajon went on to say: 


Today’s battle, fought side by side by the French, commu- 
nists or non-communists, will have no objective other than the 
safeguarding of peace. 

This objective, the peace, is the affair of all Frenchmen... . 
The working class cannot alone struggle effectively for peace. 
But all Frenchmen understand that it is impossible to defend 
the peace without the working class and its Communist Party. 
That is the basis of common action of one and another for the 
common good of all, for the peace. 

The indispensable vigor of the propaganda and action of the 
Party must not eclipse calmness. The frenetic tone must be 
avoided in what we say, write, or do. Extremism can only 
weaken the ties between the party and the broader strata of the 
population, while it is important to multiply and strengthen 
these ties. We must fight with ardent hearts, but with cool 
heads and calm nerves. 

It is also necessary to further encourage individual study. 
The works of Maurice Thorez, full of creative thoughts of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, will be consulted in the strug- 
gle for the unity of the working class and for the union of 
democratic and national forces and will offer guidance to the 
communists for the battle of today. 


Thus Fajon skilfully put forward the proposition that 
the Communist Party must revert to the indirect 
method of strengthening itself by means of ostensible 
alignment with any group which has complaints against 
the existing government, no matter what the group, no 
matter what the complaint, all in the name of ‘‘peace.” 

In answer to Fajon’s declaration, many top French 
communists, including Francois Billoux and Jeannette 
Vermeersch, the wife of Maurice Thorez, admitted that 
their past actions, in following the “hard” line, were 
mistaken. 

Billoux ‘apologized’ for the misleading statements 
in his article in the May Cahiers du Communisme. 
L’Humanité wrote, in regard to his self-criticism: 


If erroneous interpretations have been put on this article, it 
is because of certain unsatisfactory formulations. The denuncia- 
tion in toto of the French bourgeoisie as responsible for the 
policy of subordination to the... Americans leads to an under- 
estimation of the responsibility of the American warmongers 
and the contradictions which exist in the ranks of the French 
bourgeoisie. The affirmation that the struggle for peace is the 
way chosen by the working class to attain socialism hides from 


view the fact that the working class has the same reasons as all 
other strata of the population to make peace triumph. 

Moreover, the discussion of weaknesses of the struggle 
against production and transport of war material should empha- 
size the necessity of resuming the struggle with the participa- 
tion of a large and active portion of the masses... . 


Of Jeannette Vermeersch’s “apology,” L’Humanité 
wrote: 


. . . Jeannette notes that her article in France Nouvelle con- 
tained certain errors, notably statements tending to make it 
seem as though the bourgeoisie was a block without fissures. In 
reality, the bourgeoisie is full of contradictions which could 
result . . . in the development of a union and common action 
with the masses. Moreover, the struggle to attain certain de- 
mands should be considered strictly aligned with the struggle 
for peace and should in no case be opposed to it. The truth is 
that the party is not doing enough to enlighten the workers on 
the imperious necessity of united action to safeguard peace. 


That the “soft” line had caught on was evident shortly 
afterwards when Duclos was released. His first words 
were of thanks not to his comrades but to the new po- 
tential allies: “My warm thanks and my gratitude go to 
all Socialists, Democrats, Catholics and others... .” 

A few days later, L’Humanité printed an open letter 
from Duclos to a ‘‘Socialist Comrade” in which Duclos 
made a blatant bid for socialist cooperation. “Together,” 
he wrote, “we can make reactionary forces draw back, 
together we can save peace and make the dream of the 
future a reality for the French people.” 

Le Populaire, official organ of the French Socialist 
Party (SFIO), discussed the change in communist 
attitude toward other parties on July 23, 1952. Daniel 
Mayer wrote: “The communist approach toward social- 
ist workers is modified. The ‘socialist traitors’ have once 
again become ‘brothers’. The fist ready to come down is 
transformed into an outstretched hand.” 

On July 31, Le Populaire rebuffed the communists in 
a satirical editorial by Felix Gouin. He called the com- 
munist bid very enticing, but — ‘‘since a forewarned So- 
cialist is also forearmed” — he proposed that any future 
cooperation between the two parties be backed by solid 
guarantees from the communists. Gouin listed 21 pre- 
conditions of Socialist cooperation, which the com- 
munists obviously could not accept. They required, for 
example, that the communists cancel membership in 
the Cominform, denounce all totalitarian measures em- 
ployed by the Soviets, pledge themselves to respect the 
fundamental principles of French democracy, and de- 
fend the latter against every internal or external threat. 

From the above, it can be surmised safely that the 
French communists’ direct bid for allies will meet with 
as little success as did their obstructionist demonstra- 
tions of last June. 

As discussed at some length in the last issue of PRoB- 
LEMS OF COMMUNISM, there have been some indications 
that the French communists’ shift in tactics might be 
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adapted to other areas, Along these lines, the British 
Manchester Guardian commented in an editorial on 
June 19: 


Recent developments in the French Communist Party suggest 
that its tactics, and perhaps those of communism in general are 
changing. . . . A leading article in the Cominform weekly says 
that if communist parties in the west are to remain “invincible” 
they must establish “the closest possible contact with all patri- 
otic sections of the population affiliated to the different parties 
and with non-party people, with the middle strata in the towns, 
the million-fold masses of the peasantry, and with the intelli- 
gentsia ready to uphold peace and the independence of their 
countries from encroachments by the United States imperial- 
BOIS. sc. 

The word sent out from Bucharest makes it clear that west- 
ern communists are to take joint economic action with Roman 
Catholic and socialist trade unions; presumably they are also to 
make common cause with western neutralists. . . . 


Following up the article quoted above, the July 4th 
issue of the Cominform journal published a trio of arti- 
cles by Duclos and by the leaders of the Italian and 
Japanese communist parties, Palmiro Togliatti and 
Kyuichi Tokuda. All three discussed the application of 
United Front tactics to their own countries. 

Duclos wrote in his article: 


We must employ, stubbornly, persistently, and consistently, 
all means for uniting the working class in struggle since therein 
lies the essential condition for uniting all the national and 
democratic forces. 

It is also possible in present conditions by means of persist- 
ent and constant work to draw into the struggle the broad 
masses in town and countryside, to convince those masses of 
the need to fight, to inculcate in them hope and confidence in 


victory, to unite them into a powerful United National Front 
against the government of national betrayal, war, impoverish- 
ment and fascism, with a view to saving peace and achieving a 
policy of social progress, to putting an end to the conspiracy 
and securing the release of the Prisoners, to “achieving a 
change in the political situation” which would ensure the 
advent of a government corresponding to the cherished hopes 
of the people. ... 


The Togliatti and Tokuda articles were echoes of 
Duclos’ message. Togliatti called openly for “Unity of 
all Italians in the Struggle for Peace and Freedom” (the 
title of his article), and stated as the aim of the Italian 
party ‘. . . to demand and secure by means of rallying 
on a democratic basis the popular forces for a policy of 
peace pursued by a government of peace...” 

In similar vein, Tokuda wrote: 


The new program of the Communist Party . . . has drawn to 
the side of the working class the students and intelligentsia, 
handicraftsmen, small and middle merchants and businessmen 
who likewise suffer from the American occupation and the 
Yoshida government, All these forces are rallying in the 
united national-liberation democratic front with the worker- 
peasant alliance as its main force. 


The above statements, carried as they were in the 
official organ of the Cominform, might lead the obser- 
ver to ponder whether the communists have been con- 
sidering a genuine re-emphasis of popular frontism. 
However, evidence to date does not warrant such a pre- 
diction. Rebuffs such as the French communists have 
received from the socialists could well discourage co- 
operative party tactics and swing the pendulum back 
toward the strict partisan line. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Economic Implications of 
Revaluation of the Ruble 


By M. V. Condoide 


ey: FEBRUARY 28, 1950, the Soviet government 
issued a decree relating the ruble to gold and rais- 
ing the value of the ruble in terms of foreign exchange. 
The decree stated that as of March 1, 1950: (1) the 
rate of exchange of the ruble would be based on gold 
and not on the American dollar; (2) the gold content 
of the ruble was raised and fixed at 0.22168 grams of 
fine gold; (3) the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. would 
purchase gold at 4 rubles 45 kopeks per gram of fine 
gold; (4) the rate of exchange of the ruble was fixed at 
4 rubles for 1 American dollar and 11 rubles 20 kopeks 


4 


for 1 pound sterling, and was related to other foreign 
currencies accordingly. At the same time, price cuts 
of 10 percent to 30 percent were ordered on 45 major 
classifications of goods. 

The official reasons for this new Kremlin policy were 
given as follows: (1) currency reform in December, 
1947 had reduced drastically the volume of currency in 
circulation and had restored the “full” value of the 

1The New York Times; March 1, 1950. Text of the Soviet 


announcement of revaluation of the ruble as distributed in Lon- 
don by Tass, the official Soviet news agency. 
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Soviet ruble; (2) prices of consumer goods were reduced 
substantially in the period 1947-50, following abolish- 
ment of the Soviet rationing system ; thus the purchasing 
power of the ruble had increased; (3) in the same 
period the American dollar and other foreign currencies 
had depreciated materially; the ruble thus appreciated 
in value vzs 4 vis these currencies and made “necessary” 
the decision to ‘‘calculate the rate of exchange of the 
ruble not on the basis of the dollar, as was established 
in July 1937, but on a more stable gold basis in con- 
formity with the gold content of the ruble.” 

Like many past pronouncements on Soviet monetary 
policy, this latest official statement reveals a confused 
and equivocal attitude on the part of the Soviet author- 
ities coward: gold and its role in the Soviet economy. 

By law Soviet currency is secured by at least 25 per 
cent gold, precious metals, and stable foreign currencies ; 
the remainder is secured either by goods and long-term 
bonds of the state or by collateral pledged by Soviet 
enterprises to the State National Bank in return for 
loans.? From the legal point of view it might thus be 
assumed that Soviet currency is based on gold and other 
assets of the Bank. In actuality, however, it is a managed 
currency not redeemable in gold. The great bulk of 
Soviet gold is mined by State enterprises while the in- 
dividual Soviet citizen is forbidden to own gold bullion. 
Thus the provision in the new decree for free purchase 
of gold at “4.45” rubles per gram of fine gold has little 
significance. In theory the Soviet offer to purchase 
gold would tend to keep the value of the paper ruble 
up to the value of gold; in practice, however, refusal 
to sell gold for paper rubles will tend to depress the 
value of the ruble in terms of gold. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that the Soviets have not reestablished a 
full gold standard currency. 

Soviet economists have asserted repeatedly that the 
ruble was on the gold standard. At the same time they 
always have claimed that Soviet currency is based on 
planned production of goods and services and is thus a 
planned currency. In their own words, its chief security 
is the volume of goods produced by the state and sold at 
prices rigidly fixed by the state. The volume of money 
in circulation is related directly to the turnover of goods 
and services within the country and to its productive 
means. That is, the issuance of currency has been man- 
aged with regard not to gold reserves nor to indexes 
of price changes, but to the productive needs of the 
country. Plans for a new mill, dam, or factory never 
have been postponed for lack of cash surplus from 
taxation, nor has the Soviet government ever hesitated 
to issue funds for capital construction. Thus the pur- 


2There is little evidence to indicate the volume of gold 
hoarded by the Soviet state. Soviet gold reserves in 1947 were 
estimated at about $2.5 billion in a report to the United States 
Senate by the National Advisory Council, a federal agency of 
the U.S. government. 


chasing power of the ruble depends on the over-all 
planning decisions of the state: that is (1) the pricing 
policies of the authorities; (2) the volume of consumer 
goods marketed by the state; (3) the volume of short- 
term credit granted by the Gosbank, and (4) the volume 
of currency in circulation. As one Soviet economist, 
Professor I. Zlobin, explains it: “Prices in the U.S.S.R. 
are determined on the basis of known economic prin- 
ciples of socialist development . . . Soviet policy on prices 
and the availability of commodities in the hands of the 
state, in the final analysis, determine the purchasing 
power of Soviet currency.” 

It seems obvious that: (1) gold is not a factor in- 
fluencing the value of the ruble within the Soviet Union; 
(2) the pegging of the ruble to gold will have virtually 
no internal economic repercussions and will have little 
if any effect on Soviet monetary policies; (3) there is 
no basis for the implication that establishing 2 ‘‘more 
stable” gold base for the ruble will result in a more 
stable currency. 

As for the Soviet claim that the “full” value of the 
ruble has been restored, it is pertinent to note that the 
purchasing power of Soviet currency after revaluation 
is considerably below the purchasing power of the ruble 
between 1936 and 1941. According to a study of food 
prices in the Soviet Union covering the period 1936- 
1950, food prices in Moscow in the spring of 1950 were 
approximately 2.25 to 2.5 times higher than in 1936.4 

The currency reform of December 1947 purged the 
Soviet financial system by reducing the volume of money 
in circulation by around 90 percent and the internal 
debt of the state by about 60 percent.® In the four years 
following, prices on most food products and on many 
manufactured consumer goods were lowered four times. 
According to Soviet estimates, prices of consumer goods 
have declined on the average about 50 percent since 
1947, causing a substantial increase in the purchasing 
power of the ruble and in the real income of the Soviet 
population. Despite these decreed price reductions and 
increased monetary incomes, the Soviet worker still 
faces harsh living conditions, compared to the “ex- 
ploited’”” workers of the capitalistic countries.® 


3Zlobin, I. “Sovetskii Rubl’ — Samaya Prochnaya Valuta V 
Mire.” (The Soviet Ruble — The Most Stable Currency in 
the World.) Voprosy Ekonomiki (Problems of Economics) ; 
No. 7, 1951, p. 91. 

4Kravis, Irving B. and Mintzes, Joseph, “Food Prices in 
the Soviet Union, 1936-1950." The Review of Economics and 
Statistics ; May 1950, p. 168. 

5Bank for International Settlements, Eighteenth Annual Re- 
port, 1947-1948; pp. 35-36. 

8In a second study (see footnote 4), Mr. Irving B. Kravis 
examined a number of countries and found “the purchasing 
power of hourly earnings was lowest in the U.S.S.R., where 
workers had to work four to seven times as long as United 
States workers to buy a given quantity of food.” (“Work 
time Required to Buy Food”.) Monthly Labor Review, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; November 1949, p. 489. 








Soviet economists themselves probably are groping 
in the dark in the attempt to explain the use and func- 
tions of gold in a “‘closed’’ economic system such as the 
Soviets have developed. Zlobin writes: “The Soviet 
state is not and cannot be indifferent to the problem 
of gold and gold reserves . .. Gold reserves in the hands 
of the Soviet state are used as a world purchasing and 
payment means; they safeguard the Soviet’s independ- 
ence and promote the stability of the Soviet ruble.’’? 

According to another Soviet economist, the gold re- 
serves of the Soviet Union are necessary for: (1) insur- 
ing an increasing tempo of socialist development; (2) 
insuring the economic independence of the country ; (3) 
strengthening the defense potential of the Soviet state; 
and (4) providing a reserve fund of world currency 
for use in trade with the capitalistic world.® 

These vague statements seem to regard gold reserves 
as a kind of skeleton which supports the financial sys- 
tem of the USSR. More clearly they indicate the function 
of gold reserves as a means of international payments. 

In the nineteen thirties, the Soviet Union exported 
large amounts of gold which enabled her to liquidate 
large short-term loans incurred abroad for the industrial- 
ization of the country during the First Five-Year Plan. 
Since World War II substantial numbers of gold bars 
marked with the hammer and sickle have been sold on 
various European and Asiatic markets. Whether these 
bars were sold by Soviet interests or by others is not 
known.There is much evidence that the Soviet Union 
and its satellites are short of certain strategic raw mate- 
tials, heavy equipment and precision machinery. Free 
World embargoes on shipment of such items to the 
Soviet bloc of countries has encouraged the Soviet gov- 
ernment to develop extensive underground channels in 
international trade. It is suspected that Soviet gold is 
used to pay for large illicit purchases throughout the 
world of strategic raw materials and semi-manufactured 
products. Also, there is little doubt that Soviet gold 
is employed to subsidize subversive activities outside the 
Iron Curtain. 

Soviet gold also has its legitimate role in the inter- 
national market. The U.S.S.R. pays for its imports from 
free world countries in gold or in the currency of the 
_ seller (or in whatever other currency the seller is willing 
to accept.) Similarly, the Soviet Union receives payment 
for her exports in dollars, pounds, or other currencies 
as agreed upon. Until now the Soviet government has 
been unable or unwilling to use the ruble as a means 
of payment in international transactions due to its 
purely fictitious value in terms of its exchange rate and 
to its low internal purchasing power. 

The fact that the ruble is not an international trade 


7Zlobin, Op. cit., p. 91. 

8Ikonnikov, V., “Rol i Funktsii Sovietskikh Deneg” (‘The 
Role and Functions of Soviet Money”) ; Bolshevik, No. 8, 1949, 
p. 46. 
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currency makes erroneous the Soviet claim that the 
value of the ruble has appreciated vis a vis the Amer- 
ican dollar and other foreign currencies as a result of 
its revalution. For a few years prior to 1926 the Soviet 
government succeeded in stabilizing the ruble and 
pegged it to gold on lines of strict financial orthodoxy. 
In 1926, however, the Soviet government imposed a 
ban prohibiting the export and import of Soviet cur- 
rency and made itself sole arbiter of the value of the 
ruble. All operations in foreign exchange and gold 
were concentrated in the hands of the state. ‘The external 
value of the ruble was fixed arbitrarily by the Gosbank 
(State Bank of the U.S.S.R.) for purposes of account 
and no longer had any relation to the purchasing power 
of the ruble as determined by price levels of domestic 
economy. Since that time the value of the ruble in terms 
of foreign exchange has been unknown.® (It is pertinent 
to note that during the nineteen thirties the American 
dollar was quoted at between 40 and 60 rubles per dollar 
on the Moscow black markets.) Obviously, the value 
of the ruble has no relation to fluctuations in the value 
of the American dollar and other currencies. 

Since payments for Soviet imports and exports are 
transacted in foreign currencies and since they have no 
relation to the internal value of the ruble, the pegging 
of the ruble to gold will have little if any effect on 
trade relations between the Soviet Union and the western 
powers. 

If the foregoing analysis is valid, then the real motive 
underlying the Kremlin’s decision to relate the ruble 
to gold must be sought in other than its announced 
reasons. The most obvious motive is the Kremlin's need 
to develop a currency acceptable in all parts of the Soviet 
colonial empire. 

Since World War II the Soviet Union has achieved 
complete political and economic control over Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
and to a certain extent over China and Finland. The 
Kremlin has exploited this bloc with ruthless disregard 
for the economic consequences of its policies upon the 
well-being of the native populations. It has reorganized 
the economies of these countries according to its own 
model, has forced them to reorient their trade toward 
Moscow, and at present is integrating their industry 
with that of the Soviet Union. The fruits of this eco- 
nomic exploitation of the satellites (together with the 
large reparations exacted from Eastern Germany, Aus- 


8In April, 1933 the Soviet state selected the French franc as 
the gold currency to which the exchange value of the ruble 
should be related. The exchange rate of the ruble was decreed 
to be 1 ruble- 3 French francs. After the devaluation of the 
franc in 1936, the exchange rate of the ruble was changed to 
1 ruble - 4.25 francs. With the collapse of the gold block by 
the end of 1936, the Soviet related the ruble to the dollar with 
a parity of American dollar-5 rubles 30 kopeks. This rate 
remained unchanged until the decree of March 1950 estab- 
lishing the rate of 4 rubles-1 dollar. 
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tria, Finland, and Hungary) greatly assisted the post- 
war rehabilitation and reconstruction of the U.S.S.R. 
and substantially strengthen her economic potential 
today. 

The pegging of the ruble to gold was in all prob- 
ability a move designed (1) to further strengthen eco- 
nomic ties with the satellites and China, looking toward 
the future consolidation of a gigantic hermit empire in 
which the ruble will be the means of settling all financial 
accounts; (2) toward this end, to strengthen confidence 
of the satellite countries in the integrity of the ruble 
and in the financial strength of the Soviet state. 

The immediate effect of the ruble revaluation on trade 
between Moscow and her satellites and China is con- 
siderable, since the currencies of these countries remain 
inconvertible and since the Kremlin controls their econ- 
omies. Obviously, the appreciation of the ruble in terms 
of satellite currencies improves Moscow’s trade position 
with these countries. Unless some special price adjust- 
ments have been made, Soviet exports have become more 
expensive to the satellites, and Moscow’s imports from 
those countries have become cheaper. 

Hints of Moscow’s longer-range objective — the es- 
tablishment of the ruble as the trade currency of the 
Soviet bloc — have long appeared in the Soviet press. 
For example, in late 1949 reports were circulated that 
a central pool of rubles was being established in Moscow 
and that trade balances between the Soviet Union and 
its satellites would be settled in Soviet currency rather 
than in dollars. In a 1950 issue of the Soviet economic 
periodical, Voprosy Ekonomiki (Problems of Econom- 
ics), Mr. G. Kozlov discussed the alleged superiority of 
the Soviet monetary system over those of non-commun- 
ist countries and concluded with the statement that the 
Soviet ruble has become “‘a means of a planned develop- 
ment of economic relations between the Soviet economy 
and the economies of the peoples’ democracies.”1° 

Similarly, Professor Zlobin in the article already cited 
writes: ‘In order to insure themselves against the inim- 
ical influences and surprises of the disintegrating capi- 
talist world, the countries composing the socialist camp 
cannot but strive to establish their own price levels and 
currency related to their socialist nature. They cannot 
but strive to liberate themselves, in the shortest possible 
time, from alien and hostile world prices, which are 
formed in an uncontrolled capitalistic market, and which 
is no longer world-wide. The stability of the Soviet ruble 
and the fact that it is the currency of the most powerful 
and leading state of the socialist camp insure its status 
as the chief leading currency of this camp.”!1 

In this same article, Zlobin discloses that in some of 
the new trade agreements between the U.S.S.R. and its 


10Kazlov, G. “Ukreplenie Sovetskogo Rublya” (“‘Strengthen- 
ing of the Soviet Ruble’; Voprosy Ekonomiki (Problems of 
Economics); No. 3, 1950, pp. 18-31. 

11Zlobin, Op. Cit., p. 100. 


satellites the unit of account is expressed in rubles. 
He writes: ‘‘At first the transactions of the Soviet Union 
with the countries of the peoples’ democracies were 
cleared in terms of the American dollar . . . With the 
expansion of economic relations of the U.S.S.R. with 
these countries, the dollar as a unit of account has been 
gradually replaced by the ruble.’’!? 

In light of the above, the revaluation of the ruble 
can be seen as a stratagem paving the way for establish- 
ment of the ruble as the unit of account in all trade 
relations within the Soviet bloc, thereby tightening the 
Kremlin’s political and economic controls. 

The forced use of the Soviet-controlled ruble as the 
unit of exchange value in trade with the satellites may 
well be one of the ‘other devices of economic coopera- 
tion” referred to by Professor Zlobin in the following 
statement: ‘The Soviet Union, heading the powerful 
anti-imperialist, socialist camp, renders a many-sided 
disinterested assistance to the other countries of this 
camp. The Soviet Union actively supports them in the 
international world arena, supplying them with eco- 
nomic help, including financial help. The Soviet Union 
renders brotherly, disinterested help to the countries 
of peoples’ democracies through the Council of Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance in their industrialization and 
further development . . . The Soviet Union participates 
on. equal terms in mixed companies organized by these 
countries. By means of these and other devices of eco- 
nomic cooperation the Soviet Union has been contribu- 
ting to the acceleration of the shift toward socialism of 
the countries of peoples’ democracies.””8 

The Council of Economic Mutual Assistance to which 
Zlobin refers was formed early in 1949 to promote 
“cooperation” among the satellite countries and the 
Soviet Union. Its objective is to increase trade between 
the member states and, above all, to coordinate their 
economies with that of the USSR. A system of multi- 
lateral trade is being developed which aims at directing 
a still greater proportion of the products and resources 
of these countries to the Soviet Union in exchange for 
Soviet raw materials, agricultural products and some 
capital equipment. The Soviet-directed system also in- 
volves a water-tight blockade of Yugoslavia in an effort 
to strangle the Tito regime by economic sanctions. 

The terms of these trade arrangements provide for 
reciprocal supply of specific quantities of various com- 
modities during a given period — generally one year. 
Supposedly the trade is of equal value to all contracting 
countries. 

Professor Zlobin writes of “the increasing tendency 
to conduct trade and financial transactions not only on 
a bilateral, but also on a multilateral basis with partial 
inclusion of countries not belonging to the socialist 
camp,” adding: 

12]bid., p. 100. 

13bid., p. 98. 








“Two trilateral agreements concluded in 1949, the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, and Finland, and the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, and Finland, represent a new step in 
the direction of multilateral trade and clearings. . 
According to these agreements Finland undertook to 
deliver to the USSR standard houses, sawed lumber, 
small ships and other commodities to the amount of 
100 million rubles, receiving in exchange 80 million 
rubles worth of coal and sugar from Poland, and ma- 
chinery and manufactured goods worth 20 million rubles 
from Czechoslovakia. In return the Soviet Union com- 
pensates Poland and Czechoslovakia by deliveries of 
food products of a corresponding value.’’"14 

In his writings of the U.S.S.R.’s “brotherly disinter- 
ested help to the countries of the peoples’ democracies,” 
Zlobin neglects to mention that when the satellites fail 
to deliver the contracted goods to the U.S.S.R. within a 
specified time, the Kremlin retaliates by withholding 
shipments to those countries. It has, for instance, with- 
held food deliveries to Czechoslovakia because that coun- 
try failed to deliver its full quota of industrial products 
under the Soviet-Czech five-year trade agreement.15 

The heavy export commitments tying the countries 
within the Soviet sphere to the Soviet Union and to 
each other obviously have limited the possibility of ex- 
panding their trade with the outside world. In the case 
of certain commodities Moscow has become the main 
exporter of satellite products for the Cominform area. 
A substantial part of the goods shipped from the Soviet 
Union to the United States and to the markets of west- 
ern Europe during 1950 was merchandise of non-Soviet 
origin, ranging from East German potash and Bulgarian 
tobacco to Chinese bristles. Conversely, the Soviet state- 
trading organizations have been buying a broad range 
of products from various countries of Western Europe 
and overseas for resale in Eastern Europe. Before 1939 
these countries exported to the Soviet Union between 
one per cent and five per cent of their total exports. 
Since 1946 the volume has expanded to about 60 per- 
cent for Poland and above 70 percent for Bulgaria and 
Rumania. Moscow has tightened the bonds further by 
extending credits to several of these countries and grant- 
ing a small gold loan to Czechoslovakia. Communist 
China has been promised a $300 million loan. Mean- 
while, available evidence shows that living standards in 
these countries have been reduced substantially, com- 
pared to their pre-war standards.16 


14Tbid., p. 100. 

15The New York Times; January 26 and December 21, 1951. 

16]¢ has been reported that during World War II, Joseph 
Stalin told an American visitor that he could not tolerate a 
higher standard of living among the Soviet Union neighbors 
than that prevailing within the Soviet Union itself. 


Thus Moscow has made itself the financial center and 
clearing house for all of the inter-state accounts of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. It has become the 
banker, the controller, and the broker among these coun- 
tries and between them and the outside world. 

From the point of view of the Kremlin, there has 
been one weak link in this ever-tightening chain of 
control —the fact that trade agreements within the 
Soviet bloc heretofore have been expressed in terms of 
the American dollar. Since World War II the United 
States has become the chief antagonist of the U.S.S.R. 
in its aspirations for world domination. The use of the 
“enemy's currency’ as a unit of international accounts 
undoubtedly has been a source of embarrassment to the 
Kremlin. 

The new Soviet ruble is thus designed to enhance 
Soviet prestige and establish a modicum of confidence 
in Russian currency in countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
As a result, the Soviets will be able to develop a bloc 
of nations of similar economic structure, using the ruble 
as its currency for inter-country transactions. 

Some of these countries may even adopt the ruble in- 
ternally as a means of payment. It is more than a co- 
incidence that two weeks after the Soviets issued the 
decree pegging the Soviet currency to gold, Poland 
withdrew from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund with a sharp criticism of those two institutions’ 
policies. At the end of March 1950 the Polish Ministry 
of Foreign Trade announced that Polish foreign trade 
and national income data henceforth would be expressed 
in terms of the ruble rather than the dollar. On October 
28, 1950, Poland drastically purged its monetary system. 
The new Zloty contains 0.222168 grains of fine gold, 
which places it at par with the Soviet ruble. Thus, the 
Polish currency purge seems to have been patterned on 
‘the Soviet monetary reforms of December 1947 and 
March 1950. Similarly on January 27, 1952, the Ru- 
manian government announced a drastic monetary re- 
form, pegging its currency to the Soviet ruble, described 
as “the stablest money in the world.’’!7 

In sum, it seems evident that the Russians are attempt- 
ing to develop a closed economic system of huge pro- 
portions in which the new Soviet currency will become 
a most important instrument of economic control. The 
acceptance by the satellites of the Soviet currency as 
a means of payment and a unit of account will greatly 
facilitate the gradual absorption of these countries into 
the Soviet economic system. It is another logical step 
toward the final incorporation of these formerly in- 
dependent states into the vast Federation of the Soviet 
Republics. 


17The New York Times; January 28 and February 2, 1952. 
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Maal Order Trouble 


B be following are excerpts from articles recently 
printed in the Soviet press: 


FOR CULTURED SERVICE TO THE CONSUMER 


Trade organizations are under obligation to satisfy 
customers’ growing demands attentively and completely. 
The large Mail Order House in particular is called on 
to facilitate the successful performance of this task. Set 
up by the state trade network the Mail Order House has 
hundreds of branches, distributes an enormous quantity 
of the most varied types of goods and can and ought to 
fill the orders of working people reliably. 

However this newspaper receives numerous letters 
which show that there are serious shortcomings in the 
work of the Mail Order House. Comrade Martynenko 
of the city of Zaporazhye writes: 

“I bought a brochure in which it was stated in black 
and white that the Ministry of Trade fills C.O.D. orders 
from all citizens. I decided to make use of the services 
of the Mail Order House and wrote for a catalog. Three 
months have passed and I have received no reply to my 
letter.” 

Instructions approved by the ministry state that orders 
must be filled within ten days. This time limit is being 
flagrantly exceeded. .. . 

The local branches of the Mail Order House work in 
an even more unsatisfactory manner. Long and useless 
correspondence sometimes drags on between them and 
the central base. Here is what Comrade Pupkis, a miner 
at Mine No. 1-2 in Kiselevsk, Kemerovo Province, has 
to say: 

“In January, 1951, I sent a money order to the Novo- 
sibirsk branch of the Mail Order House requesting them 
to send me a harmonium. Five months later I sent a 
reminder about my order. But I never received a reply. 
I then appealed to the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Trade, which 
sent a letter to the director of the Mail Order House, 
Comrade Andrianov. He in turn sent a threatening letter 
to Comrade Stadnichenko, manager of the Novosibirsk 
branch, who hastened to inform me that he had never 
received my money. I sent the stub of Money Order 
No. 176-1 to him. The business dragged out for a long 
time, and in the end I was informed by Comrade Rusi- 
nova, assistant manager of the Novosibirsk branch of 
the Mail Order House, that my money had miraculously 
been discovered on the books of the branch. Fourteen 
months have now passed, and I still can’t get my 
harmonium.” 

This disgracefully careless work not only irritates 
people but sometimes causes them financial loss. Com- 


rade Ryabkin of the city of Kolchugino in Vladimir 
Province, for example, tells of the following case: 

“Wishing to buy a Baltic radio, I sent some money to 
the Mail Order House. A month later my money was 
returned to me, but it was 32 rubles short and no ex- 
planation of this was offered. I would rather have had 
a radio and not have incurred this unnecessary expense.” 

The quality of the goods produced by our industry is 
improving steadily. But at times, through the fault of the 
trade organizations, a customer receives poor-quality 
products. This is illustrated by a letter from Comrade 
Belova of the village of Shulgino in Vladimir Province: 

“I asked the Mail Order House to send me a Star 
wrist watch. My order was filled promptly: I unpacked 
the watch at the post office, put it on and went home. 
Within an hour and a half it had stopped, and I was 
obliged to return it. Two months have passed, but I have 
received no reply and the watch has not been returned.” 

Socialist competition for excellent service to custom- 
ers has developed among workers in state trade, and 
many organizations have considerably improved their 
trade technique. 

The Mail Order House ought to borrow their valuable 
experience. 

Our industry is producing better-quality goods every 
year, but the demands of the population are increasing 
too. It is the duty of trade organizations to give careful 
and cultured service to the Soviet consumer and to 
supply him with a wide assortment of excellent-quality 
goods. —Trud, May 24, 1952. 


PRACTICAL JOKERS 


If, reader, you are a little bored and cannot find any- 
thing with which to divert yourself, this is our advice 
to you: establish friendly contact with the Mail Order 
House. There, if anywhere, you will find amusement. 

Write a letter to this organization and order some new 
clothes for yourself or your wife. Then wait — not for 
the parcel, of course, for it will still be a long while 
before that comes. 

First you will receive letters and postcards — all the 
time. And in the intervals between them you can read 
the Mail Order House’s advertisement in your post 
office: “‘Orders Filled in Ten Days.” Read and admire 
the responsiveness and efficiency of the officials of this 
organization. This is the beginning. 

Now let us suppose you have ordered a Star wrist 
watch. In about two months you receive notice that “the 
Molnia type of kerosene lamp is not yet on sale.” 

You laugh — naturally you are grateful to the Mail 
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— He moHMMal, KaK NonyyYaetTca BTOpOCcOpTHan NApo- 
aykKuna! 
— U3 nepsocoptHoro cbipbsa w TpetbecopTHow pa6orbi. 


—I don't understand how we get second-grade products. 
—From first-grade raw material and third-grade work! 


From Krokodil (Moscow), April 10, 1951 


Order House for brightening up the tiresome waiting of three knights looking up at you from a silver cigar- 
period, if only with jokes. ette case.... 

And finally the parcel arrives. You fly to the mailbox, But certain customers enter into very serious disputes 
anxiously open the box and meet the surprised gaze with the Mail Order House. For example, Yu. V. Zakle- 
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penko from Kremov, Maritime Territory, apparently 
got really angry. He had ordered from the Novosibirsk 
branch of the Mail Order House a sewing machine from 
the Podolsk factory. A new one, of course — the Mail 
Order House is not supposed to trade in used goods. 
He writes: 

“I discovered an unscrupulous fraud. They sent me an 
old machine — it was scratched all over, the plate had 
come loose from the rivets, the cover belonged to an- 
other machine and the whole thing was generally use- 
less.” 

He sent it back and is now waiting for a new one 
to be sent. 

We wish him luck — he'll have a long wait! 

Here, for example, is Vladimir Galochkin from the 
village of Lomovka, Gorky Province — one who waited. 
. . . Galochkin ordered from the Mail Order House a 
samovar and a food chopper — both of the Universal 
type. He was cautious in placing his order — he sent the 
letter around New Year's Day and invited guests to 
come and drink tea from the new samovar on May 1. 


Marx and Engels on 


By Paul W. Blackstock and Bert F. Hoselitz 


Editor's Note: The following article will form the introductory 
chapter to a collection of writings by Karl Marx and Fredrich 
Engels on the subject of the old Czarist imperialism. These 
writings by the great fathers of the communist movement have 
long been suppressed in the Soviet Union; in fact, very few 
copies are known to exist anywhere in the world. Messrs. Black- 
stock and Hoselitz indicate why below. The collection will be 
published in the fall of 1952 in New York under the title, 
K. Marx and F. Engels: The Russian Menace to Europe. 


Fong gory portion of the voluminous writ- 
ings of Karl Marx and Fredrich Engels was 
devoted to political questions, and among these the 
analysis of the role and policies of Russia occupies an 
important place. The study of the social and political 
conditions in Russia and of its foreign policy had a 
double import for Marx and Engels, On the one hand, 
they regarded Czarism as the last and most powerful 
stronghold of European reaction and counter-revolution. 
On the other hand they were fascinated by the trends 
of social development discernible in Russia, this late- 
comer among capitalist nations. In the second half of 
the nineteenth century, before their very eyes, Russia 
was apparently undergoing a transition from pre-capital- 
ist to capitalist society, and the events in this process were 
certain to evoke the attention of Marx, whose life-work 
consisted in laying bare the laws of capitalist dynamics. 





Even so, he was put to shame before his guests and 
walked past the local store with his eyes tightly shut — 
for samovars (and Universal samovars, too) had long 
been glittering in the windows there. But Galochkin was 
firm and unshakable. He said: 

“I don’t doubt that the parcel will be sent. The only 
thing I’m afraid of is that instead of the samovar they'll 
send me a vacuum cleaner or a flatiron. But I'll com- 
plain, and I'll get what I want in spite of everything. 
I will have a samovar!”’ 

It is better for the Mail Order House not to become 
involved with such excited customers. But many of 
them, even the most excited ones, live in hope and do 
not lose heart. 

“After all,” they reason, ‘the Mail Order House is 
a big organization, and, one would suppose, a serious 
one. We hope that it will stop playing practical jokes. 
We hope that in the future customers will not receive 
sewing machines instead of bicycles, flatirons instead 
of samovars and bad jokes instead of large parcels.” 
—Izvestia, June 8, 1952. 


Russia 


Marx’s profound interest in the economic and social 
development of Russia is evidenced by the fact that in 
1869 he began to learn Russian in order to be able to 
read Russian sources in the original. And his intense 
preoccupation with studying the flood of publications 
which he called ‘‘the last stocktaking of the old Russia 
before its death”, coupled with his chronic suffering 
from ill health were probably the two main reasons why 
the second and third volumes of Capital remained 
unfinished at his death. 

But long before Marx and Engels turned to a con- 
sideration of the internal social and economic develop- 
ment of Russia, they were deeply concerned with ques- 
tions of Russian foreign policy. Since Catherine II the 
main territorial objective of Russian foreign policy in 
Europe had been expansion toward the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean. The largest portion of Poland had 
been swallowed up and incorporated into Russia, and 
Russian expansionist aims after having been directed 
westward now turned toward the south and southwest. 
Although the realization of this policy was seriously 
interrupted by the rise of Napoleon and the war between 
Russia and France, the Czar regained at the Congress 
of Vienna not only all the territories lost in the wars 
against Napoleon, but also obtained in the constitution 
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of the Holy Alliance a solemn undertaking by his two 
most powerful neighbors, Austria and Prussia, to main- 
tain staunchly the principles of legitimacy and to combat 
with all the forces at their disposal any movement 
aimed at subverting the status quo. 

The German Revolution of 1848 was the first polit- 
ical event which threatened to break down the central 
European equilibrium which had appeared so favorable 
to Russian designs. The Revolution was directed against 
the principles of authority and legitimacy. Marx and 
Engels, who participated in this Revolution (as editor- 
in-chief and foreign affairs writer of the most radical 
journal of German democracy), could not overlook the 
position which Russia was bound to take toward the 
events in Germany. When the Revolution had pene- 
trated to the Russian borders, Russia's armed interven- 
tion in Hungary opened the eyes of all Europe to its 
vigorously counter-revolutionary policy. But even before 
that last flickering of the European Revolution was sup- 
pressed by the combined armed forces of the Russian 
Czar and the Austrian Emperor, Marx and Engels saw 
clearly that for reasons of internal political stability 
and the maintenance of its foreign policy, Russian Czar- 
ism had already become the severest and most intran- 
sigeant opponent of any revolutionary or national change 
in central and western Europe. Hence they favored and 
warmly advocated a revolutionary war against Russia. 

Once they had arrived at the fundamental insight 
that Russian Czarism was the main menace to European 
democracy and European freedom, Marx and Engels 
attempted to analyze in greater detail the various facets 
of Czarist objectives and methods in the foreign policy 
field. The final summary of their combined views is 
contained in Engels’ essay of 1890, which introduces 
the collection contained in this volume. The main theme 
of this article is that the chief objectives and strategy 
of Russian foreign policy have a permanent character, 
that such methods as bribery, deceit, and the exploiting 
of disunity (often artificially incited or maintained) are 
traditional features of that policy, and that the changes 
in Russian foreign policy are only superficial tactical 
alterations which correspond to the shifting power com- 
plexes among Russia’s partners or adversaries at differ- 
ent times. 

The major objective of Russian foreign policy as 
Marx and Engels saw it is domination of the world, 
or at least domination of Europe. The first and most 
important step in this policy is the realization of the 
Panslavist aims; the second, the permanent suppression 
of Poland and its incorporation into a greater Russian 
Empire. 

Panslavism may have originally been only a dream 
expressing the cultural and literary aspirations of the 
Austrian Slavs, but it became a dynamic political ideol- 
ogy after it was made an instrument of Russian foreign 
policy in Europe. Only then could Engels write that 
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“the immediate objective of Panslavism is the setting 
up under Russian domination of a Slavic empire from 
the Erzgebirge and the Carpathians to the Black, Aegean, 
and Adriatic Seas.” 

That this actually was the aim of such Panslavist 
propagandists of the Danilevskys, the Katkoffs and their 
kin can easily be ascertained by anyone who cares to 
consult their works. But, what is more significant for us 
today, is that the ambitious program of Panslavism has 
been achieved in the present. Have not the boundaries, 
which Engels roughly one hundred years ago considered 
to be the “natural” frontiers of the Great Slavic empire 
become incorporated in the imperialistic program of 
Stalin? 

We may be impressed by the prophetic vision of 
Engels who in 1855 foresaw the preliminary boundaries 
of Russian expansionism in its march toward domination 
of the world. But even more impressive is the fact that 
the very objective of Russian foreign policy, which 
Engels considered the chief threat to the freedom of 
Europe, has now been realized by a power which pre- 
tends to follow in the footsteps of his and Marx’s teach- 
ings. Let no one pretend that the case which Engels had 
in mind and the actual policies of Stalinism are funda- 
mentally different. For what Engels feared and fought 
against was not the subjugation or even the extermina- 
tion of small nationalities and “ethnic ruins” or the 
extension of the frontiers of one country at the expense 
of another. What he fought against was the political 
growth of reaction, of a power which in the 1840's and 
1850's as now, had inscribed on its banner the slogan 
of Autocracy, Orthodoxy, and Nationality — although 
the present orthodoxy serves different gods, and the 
present autocracy is exercised by a different class of men 
today than a hundred years ago. Although on a more 
advanced level technologically than any envisaged by 
the Russian Panslavists of Czarist days, the policy of 
Stalinist Russia is the actual implementation and final 
attainment of the Panslav objectives, and the arguments 
of Engels against the Czarist Panslavists of the nine- 
teenth century have the same force against the Stalinist 
“liberators” of the twentieth. 

The second aim of Russian foreign policy, the perma- 
nent suppression of Poland, was as clearly identified by 
Marx and Engels as that of Panslavism. Poland was a 
buffer. In the hands of Russia it forms, as Marx had 
already expressed it in 1860, a formidable advance 
position: for attack. In the tract, Herr Vogt, he wrote that 
the Russians “‘had heavily equipped the fortresses of 
Warsaw, Modlin, and Ivangorod under the pretext that 
they were needed to keep Poland in check. Their true 

purpose was the complete strategic command of the 
Vistula region, the establishment of a base from which 
to carry an attack towards the north, the south, and the 
west . . . the fortified position of the Russians on the 
Vistula threatens Germany more than all the French 
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fortifications together, especially if and when Poland’s 
national resistance should cease, and Russia would dis- 
pose of Poland’s striking power for its own aggression,”’1 

Seven years later, Marx states the strategic and politi- 
cal problem involved in the Polish question in clearer 
and stronger language, when he says: 

“The policy of Russia is changeless according to the 
admission of its official historian, the Muscovite Ka- 
ramsin. Its methods, its tactics, its maneuvers may 
change, but the polar star of its policy — world domina- 
tion — is a fixed star. As the greatest Russian diplomat 
of modern times, Pozzo di Borgo, wrote to Alexander I 
at the time of the Congress of Vienna, Poland is the 
great instrument for the execution of Russian designs 
on the world, but it is also an invincible obstacle to 
them, until such time as the Poles, worn out by the 
accumulated betrayals of Europe, become a whip in the 
hands of the Muscovite. 

This assessment of the Polish problem explains why 
Marx and Engels considered the Poles a revolutionary 
nation, and why Engels could say that the Poles — and 
the Irish of his day — were the two nations in Europe 
“which do not only have the right but the duty to be 
nationalistic before they become internationalists.” 
Marx’s and Engel’s position on the Polish question thus 
exhibits clearly the order in which they ranked political 
ends. International brotherhood and fraternization of 
the working class was a principle the attainment of 
which was assigned high priority by them. They attached 
similar importance to the principle of national self- 
determination. But both principles were subordinated 
to the dominant objective of giving support always and 
under all conditions to that party or group which stood 
for liberation from political and social fetters, which 
worked for the emancipation of men from exploitation, 
suppression, and slavery. 

Marx was no liberal in the classical meaning of the 
word. He considered the freedoms extended by the 
liberal democracies of western Europe a sham, because 
they were extended within the framework of a capitalist 
social system which he regarded as still founded on 
“wage slavery”, on the exploitation of man by man. 
But his support of a war of a liberal-democratic Ger- 
many against Russia in 1848, his fervent hope for the 
success of a liberal-democratic revolution in Poland, are 
proof that he clearly preferred the capitalist democracies 
of western Europe to the backward tyranny of Russian 
Czarism. This was not a policy of choosing the lesser 
of two evils, but a clear recognition that the chief aim 
which he favored, the ultimate abolition of human 
exploitation, was possible in the one but not possible 
in the other system. 

We do not know, and it would be idle to speculate, 

1Cited in D. Ryazanoff, ‘Karl Marx und Fredrich Engels 


liber die Polenfrage” in Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozial- 
ismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, VI (1916), p. 189. 


what attitude Marx and Engels would take toward 
Stalinist Russia, the country which today pretends to be 
the guardian of their political message. But we do know 
that of all the systems of tyranny and human exploitation 
which exist in our time the Soviet is the most vicious 
and the most oppressive. Again the parallels with the 
middle of the nineteenth century are striking. Warsaw, 
Modlin, and Ivangorod are still Russian fortresses which 
serve the double purpose of holding the Poles in check 
and of forming an advance base against western Europe. 
Today a ring of fortresses stretching from Stettin to 
the Danube and along the Danube to the Turkish 
frontier have been added to these strongholds. Russian 
governors ruled in Poland in the nineteenth century 
and Soviet emissaries or Soviet-appointed quislings hold 
power today in Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, and other 
cities. The cordon sanitaire by which the Czars prevented 
the intrusion of western ideas into the territories under 
their sway has been replaced by the much more impreg- 
nable iron curtain, and just as under the Czarist regime, 
even those selected works of Marx and Engels which 
are permitted to circulate are carefully censored, and 
any passages inconsistent with official dogma are just 
as carefully expurgated and suppressed. In fact most of 
Marx’s and Engels’ essays on Russia are not only unavail- 
able in the Soviet Union, but their publication and 
distribution could be achieved only by illegal means, 
with both distributor and reader under constant danger 
of exile or worse. 

Not only the objectives of Russian foreign policy, but 
also its basic methods were recognized by Marx and 
Engels as forming a lasting pattern. Here is what Marx 
says in an essay writen in 1853: 

One merely needs to replace a series of names and dates by 
others and it becomes clear that the policies of Ivan III [who 
ruled from 1462 to 1505] and those of Russia today are not 
merely similar but identical. Ivan, in turn, only perfected the 
traditional Muscovite policy which he inherited from Ivan I, 
Kalita. Ivan Kalita, the slave of the Mongols, achieved his 
greatness by deflecting the power of his great enemies, the 
Tartars, against his lesser enemies, the Russian princes. But he 
could guide this power only by falsehood and pretense. He was 
compelled to hide from his masters the strength which he really 
had attained and to confound his fellow slaves with a power 
he did not possess. To resolve this task he virtually had to 
elevate the wiles of the meanest slaves into a formal system 
and to carry that latter through with the tough patience of a 
slave. Even naked force was turned into intrigue. In such a 
system of intrigue, corruption, and secret usurpation, he had 
to poison his victim before striking him down openly. The 
simplicity of the end became with him duplicity of action. To 
win an advantage by the deceptive use of a hostile power, to 
weaken the power precisely because of this very use, and, 
finally, to cause it to be destroyed because it permitted its 
having been used as a tool — this policy was made to order for 
Ivan Kalita because of the peculiar character of the ruling and 
the subjugated race. His policy also remained that of Ivan III. 
And it was the policy of Peter the Great, and is that of present- 
day Russia, however much the name, the territory, and the 


character of the hostile power exploited by them may have 
changed. 








In fact, Peter the Great is the inventor of Modern Russian 
[foreign] policy. But he attained this role only because he 
removed the purely local flavor of the old Muscovite method 
of unnoticed penetration and annexation, and deprived it of 
its chance admixtures, and, by forging it into an abstract 
formula, generalized its ends and unfolded its purpose so that 
the attempt to extend precisely given limits of power was raised 
to the attempt to gain unlimited power. He brought about this 
transformation of Muscovy through the generalization of his 
system and not the mere addition of a few provinces. 


In his essay ‘The Foreign Policy of Russian Czarism,” 
Engels has described the later developments of the 
methods of Russian foreign policy since Peter the Great. 
Since that policy centered around relations with Europe, 
it was adapted to the special conditions prevailing there, 
and, as Engels points out, the basis for this-policy was 
laid under Catherine II and the staff of diplomats who 
flocked to Russia from other parts of Europe. 

In their main features the foreign policy methods of 
Soviet Russia have remained similar to those originated 
by Ivan I, domesticated by Ivan III, generalized by 
Peter I, and westernized by Catherine II. As in earlier 
times they are partly the result of a feeling of inferiority 
and weakness, and partly the continuation of traditionai 
Russian methods. To sew discord among actual or pro- 
spective enemies, to conquer them from within by Trojan 
horse techniques, by fostering groups disloyal to the 
political principles of their own countries and subserv- 
ient to those of the Kremlin: these are measures which 
have become commonplace appurtenances of Soviet 
policy. Ivan Kalita’s method of poisoning his victim 
before striking him openly, sets the pattern for today’s 
Soviet system of organizing a corroding Stalinist under- 
ground movement in a country before taking over its 
government. And the “old Muscovite method of un- 
noticed penetration and annexation” was repeated suc- 
cessfully only yesterday in Czechoslovakia and attempted 
in Korea. 

In summary, the aims and methods of Czarist foreign 
policy as described by Marx and Engels have striking 

parallels in the objectives and methods of Soviet foreign 
policy of the last few years. These parallels are so 
obvious that they could not and did not escape the Soviet 
rulers themselves, and this is the reason why the present 
regime in Russia has done everything in its power to 
ignore or obliterate these writings. In 1934, Stalin him- 
self prevented the re-editing of Engels key essay of 
1890, and very few essays have been given more than 
the most cursory attention even in foreign (but Soviet- 
inspired) publications of the works of Marx and Engels. 
It is true that the articles from the New York Tribune 
and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung appeared in the Rus- 
sian edition of the Collected Works of Marx and Engels. 
But this set has been withdrawn from circulation, and 
very few complete sets are available anywhere in the 
world, including Russia. The Marx-Engels-Gesamtaus- 
gabe stops with the year 1848, and hence even the 
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essays on Panslavism from the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
are not available in this edition. Moreover, the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow is in possession of 
several hitherto unpublished manuscripts by Marx and 
Engels (or photostatic copies of such manuscripts) 
which deal with Russian problems, and which never 
have been published — in the original language in which 
they were written, or in translation.2 
This condemnation of Marx and Engels to silence, 
the surrender to oblivion of their works on the history 
of that very country which pretends to be the guardian 
of their teachings, is not difficult to explain. With the 
progressive consolidation of its internal position and 
its increasing authoritarianism, the present Stalinist 
regime has come to regard itself more and more as the 
heir and guardian of the policies of the Czars. External 
symptoms of this trend are the glorification, in moving 
pictures, of the lives of such men as Alexander Nevsky 
and Ivan the Terrible. On a more scientific level evi- 
dence for this can be found by surveying Soviet his- 
torical writing of the last few years; it can be shown 
that from 1932, but even more clearly from 1934 on, 
a complete re-evaluation of the role of Czarism has 
taken place, 
In the later 1930's Russian historical writing tended 
to evaluate events from a more nationalistic point of 
view than had earlier been the case. In the reappraisal 
of medieval history the contribution of the (foreign) 
Varangians tended to be belittled, and that of local 
Russian chieftains to be emphasized strongly. The libera- 
tion of Russia from the Tartar yoke under Ivan III was 
extolled as a great feat of the Russian nationality, and 
the reigns of Ivan the Terrible, of Peter the Great, and 
of Catherine II were reinterpreted as steps in the con- 
stitution of a strong and powerful nation in eastern 
Europe. There is little doubt that a portion of this new 
work of historical scholarship was more accurate and 
more fruitful than the formalistic economic determinism 
of Pokrovsky and his school, which had dominated 
Soviet historiography in the 1920's. But the new insights 
were not reached purely because the old methods had 
been found to be erroneous or to lead to blind alleys. 
They were formed because the leadership of the Russian 
Communist Party saw that in order to consolidate further 
its power it would be useful to appeal to the nationalist 
sentiments of the masses. The glorification of the great- 
ness of the Russian past had to be put in the service 
of current objectives of the Soviet communist leadership. 
In order to make present hardships and shortages appeat 
more bearable, the potential achievement of the old 
splendor was described in vivid colors, and its specif- 
ically Russian quality was given particular emphasis. 
The byproduct of this process, however, was that the 


2For evidence see the excellent article by Maximilien Rubel, 
“Le sort de l’oeuvre de Marx et d’Engels en U.R.S.S.” La Revue 
Socialiste, April 1952. 
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leadership of Stalinist Russia had to identify its position 
and role more and more with that of the Czar — this 
identification went so far, for example, that Ivan IV’s 
suppression of the boyars in the period from 1564 to 
1571 was described in terms which remind one strongly 
of the parallel suppression by Stalin of the ‘“Trotskyite 
traitors and wreckers’’ in the famous trials of the middle 
1930’s.3 

The similarity between the Napoleonic invasion of 
Russia and the recent German attack on the U.S.S.R. 
gave the opportunity to draw copious parallels between 
the heroic feats and wise strategy of Kutusov and his 
master, Alexander I, and those of the present military 
and political rulers of the Soviet Union. The fact that, 
in the battle between Napoleonic France and Czarist 
Russia the former represented a revolutionary ideology 
and the latter a tyrannical authoritarianism was com- 
pletely dropped in favor of presenting both the war 
against Napoleon and the war against Hitler as struggles 
for the national liberation of the Russian fatherland. 

This trend may be traced in the pages of Russian his- 
torical publications of the last decade. For example, in 
a decree issued in 1934, “Concerning the Teaching of 
Civic History in the Schools of the USSR,” the rela- 
tively mild statement is made that “instead of the 
teaching of civic history in a lively manner, the narrating 
of the most important events and facts in their chron- 
ological sequence accompanied by characterizations of 
historical figures, the students are given abstract defini- 
tions of social-economic structures, thus substituting 
for the coherent narration of civic history, obscure 
schemas.’’4 A more recent example of this trend may 
be found in the February 1949 number of Voprosi 
Istorii, where cosmopolitan trends in Soviet historical 
writing are condemned as Pokrovschina, designed “to 
rob the Russian people of its national tradition.” 

The teaching and writing of history in the Soviet 
Union are placed unconditionally in the service of the 
state. Objectivity in historical science, the use of scien- 
tific method, even in the strict form of historical ma- 
terialism as understood by Marx and Engels, have been 
relinquished. And it is here that the present Soviet 
interpreters of Russia’s past clash head-on with Marx 
and Engels. Neither Marx and Engels’ method nor 
their findings fit into the Stalinist dogma. Hence they 
must be purged, as anyone is purged who deviates, even 
for a moment or a hair’s breadth from the party line. 

The phenomenon (which to a superficial observer 
might appear strange) that the writings of Marx and 

3See, for example, R. J. Wipper, Iwan Grosny, German 
edition, Moscow, 1947. 

4Decree of the Council of Peoples Commissars of the USSR 
and the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) of 16 May 1934. The decree is signed by Molotov 
and Stalin. It is reprinted in English translation in Anatol G. 


Mazour, An Outline of Modern Russian Historiography, Berke- 
ley, 1939, pp. 87-88. 


Engels on Russia — with very few exceptions — cannot 
be published in Russia thus has a very simple explana- 
tion. Their approach was, above all, critical. It knew 
no gods, was free of party lines and dogmatic pro- 
nouncements from above, and did not recognize any 
final authority to which appeal could be made to dis- 
cover the “truth.” In Stalin’s Russia these conditions 
have been reversed, and ““Marxism’’ has been converted 
into the communist religion, with all the intolerance, 
cruelty, and deception of a dogmatic authoritarian 
creed. In addition, this secular religion has become the 
official ideology of one of the most complete tyrannies 
the world has ever seen. Marx’s entire life work was 
directed against tyranny and oppression, religious ob- 
scurantism and dogma, the misuse of learning as a tool 
of the special interests of a class or a nation, and the 
abuse of reason for the selfish ends of a politically 
powerful clique. The most categorical opponent of 
Stalin and all he stands for is therefore none other 
than Karl Marx. 

For this reason Marx’s and Engels’ unpublished essays 
and letters are of special interest. The two authors wrote 
about Czarist Russia, but Stalin’s Russia has identified 
itself more and more closely with the aims and methods 
of the Czars, and hence many of the arguments of 
Marx and Engels apply with as much force to the 
policies of Communist Russia as they do to those of 
their Czarist counterparts. In this connection, one final 
comment is still in order. 

So long as the Russian people appeared as an inert 
mass, ruled by a small group of aristocrats and officials 
fully subservient to an autocratic Czar, Marx andl Engels 
considered the policy of this élite as Russian policy in 
general. But they were aware of the profound influence 
exerted by the defeat in the Crimean War on Russia’s 
internal social relations. The emancipation of the serfs, 
the slow but accelerating growth of the bourgeoisie, 
the increasing spread of capitalist institutions and prac- 
tices were all parts of the same trend. With it there arose 
a widening cleft in Russian society and in Russian po- 
litical parties. In the 1860's and later, a middle-class 
with a moderate liberal orientation, and a small but 
‘vigorous revolutionary movement which claimed to 
champion the cause of the peasants and workers were 
clearly discernible. These developments produced two 
new problem areas to the investigation of which Marx 
and Engels turned: In what way would the rising revo- 
lutionary movement opposing the Czar, influence Czarist 
foreign policy? And what similarities with and differ- 
ences from the western experience were exhibited by 
the course of socio-economic development in Russia? 

The rise of what for a short time appeared to be a 
strong, vigorous, and successful revolutionary movement 
evoked on the part of Marx and Engels the immediate 
recognition that in the long run the aims and interests 
of the revolutionary party, were opposed to the Pan- 
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slavist ambitions of Alexander III and his advisors. 
The Russian revolutionary movement was therefore con- 
sidered by them as an ally of the European democratic 
and socialist parties. Engels expressed this when he 
wrote in 1882 that the Russian Panslavists know this 
one thing: that their rule is forever finished as soon as 
Czarism is overthrown and the Russian people take the 
center of the stage. Hence if Czarism suppressed the 
Poles, the only ‘‘anti-Panslavist Slavs,” the Russian rev- 
olutionaries were Poland's allies, and would therefore 
scrupulously respect the Polish strivings for national 
independence. Marx and Engels expressed opinion on 
this so plainly that the principle of national self- 
determination, notably of the peoples living to the 
west of Russia proper, became one of the fundamental 
tenets of Bolshevik ideology. That the Soviet adherence 
to the principle of national self-determination was 
merely a pretense, is proven by the forcible annexation 
of Georgia shortly after the first World War, and by 
the open expansionism of the Soviet Union after the 
second World War. Although Poland and several of 
the other states bordering on the U.S.S.R. are nomi- 
nally independent, they are, for all practical purposes 
Soviet provinces, and the policies of Stalin in this field 
also are a full recapitulation of those of the Czars, and 
thus diametrically opposed to those of the Russian revo- 
lutionaries of the nineteenth century favored by Marx 
and Engels. Hence, here again, Stalin and Marx are on 
opposite sides. 

But the opposition of the revolutionary movement 
to the Czarist foreign policy was, in the view of Marx 
and Engels, only the result of the circumstance that the 
workers and peasants of Russia formed social classes 
whose true class interests were diametrically opposed to 
those of the bourgeoisie, the aristocracy, and the bu- 
reaucracy. Hence Engels’ remark that a revolution 
in Russia will “permit the Russian people to draw a 
thick line under the traditional policy of conquest of its 
Czars, and to attend to their vital interests at home. 
In other words, the crucial change was the internal re- 
structuring of class relations in Russia which Marx and 
Engels believed would in turn change the objectives 
and methods of its foreign policy. 

This theory of the basic dependence of the foreign 
policy of a country on its internal class structure is the 
chief argument used by the adherents of Stalinist com- 
munism against the applicability of any of Marx’s and 
Engels’ works on Czarism to similar aspects of Soviet 
foreign policy. They argue that since the class relations 
have been basically altered, all that correctly applied to 
policies and aims of Czarism is intrinsically inapplicable 
to policies and aims of a Socialist Soviet Republic which, 
it is claimed, is on the way towards the formation of a 
classless society. Here, the Stalinists argue, is a valid 
case for the applicability of Stalin’s own doctrine, as 
expressed, for example, in his letter to A. Kholopov, 
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that only “the exegetes and talmudists view Marxism 
and its individual conclusions and formulas as a col- 
lection of dogmas which ‘never’ change, in spite of the 
changed conditions of society’s development,” 

This argument raises two important questions. First, 
is the present social structure of the Soviet Union iden- 
tical with or even approaching a classless society as 
understood by Marx and Engels, or is it based on the 
exploitation of one social group by another? And, 
secondly, what were the views which Marx and Engels 
held of the potential regenerative function of the Rus- 
sian village community as the backbone of a revolu- 
tionary upheaval in Russia ? 

Soviet society is far from classless — unless it is so 
by definition. In fact, inequalities between different 
social groups are harsher and more pronounced than 
in most capitalist countries.6 The argument that workers 
in Russia cannot be exploited because the factories “‘be- 
long to the workers themselves” is merely a semantic 
trick. For the very apologists of Stalinism who deny the 
possibility of exploitation in the Soviet Union, when 
confronted with the statement that American workers 
are among the stockholders of corporations in which 
they are employed and hence would have to be regarded 
as exploiting themselves, answer that this statement is 
shallow, for what matters under developed monopoly 
capitalism is not ownership but control of corporate 
assets. Applied to conditions in the Soviet Union this 
means that the contention that the workers “own” the 
factories and the peasants “own” the farms has no 
relevance for the examination of whether workers and 
peasants are or are not in fact exploited, or whether 
or not class divisions have in fact been abolished in the 
Soviet Union. Control of Soviet factories and farms is 
in the hands of centrally appointed managers (and ulti- 
mately the central government planning agencies), the 
“owners” of all these things have nothing whatever to 
say and, unless they watch carefully what they say, may 
find themselves one morning on the way to a forced 
labor camp, the precise ownership of which has not 
yet been determined by Stalinist apologists. 

The social structure in the Soviet Union does not 
resemble, therefore, the classless society which Marx 
and Engels envisaged as the end result of the Revolu- 
tion. The state (i.e., the enforcement apparatus of the 
ruling class over the exploited class—in Lenin’s defini- 
tion) has not withered away, and has not only shown 
no signs or doing so, but on the contrary, has flourished 
and grown like Topsy. The Soviet Union is therefore 

5See The Soviet Linguistic Controversy, New York: Kings 
Crown Press, 1951, p. 98. 

6On class differentiation and class structure in Soviet Russia 
see, among others, A. Koestler, The Yogi and the Commissar, 
New York, 1945; Barrington Moore, Soviet Politics, Cam- 
bridge, 1950; and Gregory Bienstock, Solomon M. Schwarz, 


and Aaron Yugow, Management in Russian Industry and Agri- 
culture, New York, 1944. 
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not a workers’ state nor a proletarian state ; it is not even 
a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat” as Marx envisaged it, 
because all the autonomous organs of the proletariat or 
of the peasantry, the trade unions, the local Soviets, etc. 
have been transformed into hollow, powerless shadows. 

But this is also the reason why the old Russian village 
community has not found its regeneration but rather 
its death in the kol&hoz, and why the Soviet collectiviza- 
tion of Russian farms has not led to the regeneration 
of the village community. 

It is, of course, true that the collective farms exhibit 
outwardly the adoption of cooperative methods of pro- 
duction — characteristic of capitalist agriculture — with 
communal ownership of the soil. In this combination of 
collective production methods and collective ownership 
Marx saw the regeneration of the village community. 
But it is precisely in this connection that the meaning 
of “collective ownership” must be clarified and stated 
more precisely. It can be safely inferred from numerous 
remarks Marx made — most clearly perhaps in some 
early works in connection with the alienation of labor7— 
that he envisaged the main effect of this reordering of 
social relations to lie in the freeing of labor from de- 
pendence on capital, on things, and in the elevation 
of labor, of human activity as spontaneously exercised 
by every individual, to a position of using things as 
a means of its free expression. Although this form of 
social relations may only be reached in an ultimate stage 
of human development — which even the most ardent 
advocates of Stalinist communism do not claim has been 
reached in the Soviet Union — Marx envisaged, and 
Lenin interpreted him as having taught, that on the path 
to this ultimate form of pure communism “all [will] 
have learned to manage and independently are actually 
managing by themselves social production.’’8 

Applied to the collective farm (and incidentally also 
to the Soviet factcry) this means that the tendencies set 
in motion in Soviet Russia since the Revolution should 
exhibit an increasing degree of free and spontaneous 
planning of production and resource allocation by each 
productive unit, an increase in the genuine direction and 
control of things on the part of each productive in- 
dividual, a democratization in the contro! of wealth and 
the planning of production. The regeneration of the 
village community consists, in Marx’s view, thus not 
merely in a purely mechanical combination of coopera- 
tive methods of production with collective property in 
land, but in the simultaneous creation of conditions for 


7See, for example, Karl Marx, “Okonomisch-philosophische 
Manuskripte”, in Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe. 
8Lenin, State and Revolution, New York, 1932, p. 84. 


the free development of the socialized human individ- 
uals who would correspond to this form of production 
and property. In the Soviet Union the purely external 
technical conditions for the regeneration of the village 
community may be present, but the freedom for the 
development of the social relations corresponding to 
them is forcibiy impeded. 

Marx described the opposition, the path by which the 
village community is killed, “the state . . . is sucking the 
already thin blood of the village community,” if “worn 
out by fiscal demands the community becomes an inert 
mass which could easily be exploited,” and if “the 
state . . . has not stopped pressing down on the com- 
munity with the social power concentrated in its hands.” 
Put for the words “state” and “community” in these 
quotations the words “‘Stalinist regime” and “‘collective 
farm” and you have not only a picture of the present-day 
reality in Soviet agriculture, but also the explanation why 
the collective farms cannot be regarded as the regener- 
ated form of the old Russian village community. But 
this means also that Marx’s analysis of the role of the 
Russian village community under decaying Czarism ap- 
plies with equal force to the role of the Koléhoz under 
Stalinism. It is abundantly clear, therefore, why even 
these texts of Marx could not be used as part and parcel 
of the Stalinist gospel. 

The conclusion therefore is warranted that the an- 
alysis made by Marx and Engels of the external as well 
as the internal policies and socio-political trends of 
Czarist Russia are fully applicable to similar aspects of 
Stalinist Russia. The main provisional and final objec- 
tives of Czarist foreign policy have not been altered 
and only relatively small and incidental tactical features 
have changed. 

Similarly, with the increasing consolidation of the 
Stalinist tyranny and with the progressive crystallization 
of a new class structure, the internal social relations and 
forms of political intercourse have taken on features 
which exhibit similarities with the social structure under 
Czarism. To be sure, here the designations of the holders 
of different social roles have undergone greater change 
than in the field of foreign relations. The capitalists, 
usurers, and landlords of Czarist days have been trans- 
formed into the Soviet directors, managers, and inspec- 
tors of the Communist Party. But the central, all-power- 
ful, tyrannical state apparatus has remained the same 
and, if anything, has become more centralized, more 
powerful, and more skilled in the use of force internally. 

Moreover, the writings of Marx and Engels on Russia 
are significant because they show the tremendous gap 
between Marxism and Stalinism. 
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East European Trials 


From The Times (London), June 3 and 4, 1952 


erin purge has begun in Rumania with the sud- 
den dismissal of ministers and in Czechoslovakia 
with the removal of the deputy prime minister — all 
seasoned communists. At regular intervals during the 
past three years the western world has read with aston- 
ishment of the disgrace of leading east European com- 
munists such as these. The Polish Gomulka was the first 
to fall, then Kostov, Rajk, Clementis, Xoxe, Patrascanu, 
and finally Rudolph Slansky, to mention only the most 
outstanding of the satellite leaders who have lost either 
office or life. 

The spectacle of the communist revolution once again 
devouring its own children marked the advent of a new 
phase in east European affairs — a phase that seemed as 
mysterious and inexplicable to the western reader as did 
the great trials of the Bolshevist heroes in the 1930s. 
Before 1948 the use of communist terror to eliminate 
the Social Democratic and Agrarian parties in eastern 
Europe, once they had helped the communists to power 
through the popular front fiction, shocked the free 
world and disappointed their hopes; but the aims of 
the terror were too crude and blatant for the west to be 
left in any doubt about them. 


Assumed Motives 


The hanging of Kostov, however, renowned for his 
communist fanaticism, for his Marxist orthodoxy and 
for his ruthless cruelty, amazed the world for quite a 
different reason. His death and the trial and allegations 
against the other satellite leaders, seemed easy to excuse 
but difficult to explain. There was something mysterious 
in the spectacle of the communists liquidating their 
most exalted leaders, blackening their pure lights of 
Marxist orthodoxy, and reducing their revolutionary 
heroes to common spies, saboteurs, and traitors. 

As the evidence of Titoist activities in the Iron Curtain 
countries accumulated, the motives behind these recent 
purges seemed to become clearer, and there is now a 
fairly general — but misleading — assumption that the 
trials simply reflect a growing Russian awareness of 
potential nationalist deviations. 

There can, of course, be no question that the poten- 
tially disruptive effect of nationalism in the new adjuncts 
of the communist empire was the immediate considera- 
tion that provoked the trials and that Tito’s defection 
was the spark that set them off; there is, however, every 
reason to suppose that the top branches of eastern 
European communism would have fallen even if the 
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THE SATELLITES 


Marshal’s heresy had never darkened the Kremlin’s 
door. It is necessary to emphasize the essentially relative 
importance of Titoism in explaining these trials as the 
very magnificence of his defiance is in danger of eclips- 
ing the more important face of communism itself. 


Overtaking History 


The duality of Russia’s aim in eastern Europe after 
the war, her determination both to set alight and to 
control the flames of revolution, to incite the local com- 
munists to gain power from below and then to impose 
from above the bureaucratic pattern of the present 
stage of the Soviet revolution: such an ambitious attempt 
to compress what is normally two consecutive revolution- 
ary phases, inevitably required different human instru- 
ments to carry it out. 

The Russian hope in eastern Europe after the war was 

to engender the destructive energy of revolution without 
its wilfulness, to overthrow institutions without losing 
the social discipline and cohesion they represented, to 
fill the vacuum of revolutionary anarchy by party dis- 
cipline as soon as it was created. She demanded of the 
east European leaders that they be revolutionaries who 
would overthrow the old order without being rebels 
who would threaten the new, that they be visionaries 
fired by the promise of the fruits of industrialization 
and collectivization, but also careerists ready to change 
their minds with the shifts of Soviet policy. She de- 
manded, in short, a race of leaders that do not exist — 
an amalgam of Trotsky and Molotov, of Robespierre 
and Thomas Cromwell. With such ambitious aims it was 
inevitable that after the first phase of seizing power 
from the social democratic and agrarian parties, com- 
munists like Kostove and Rajk, trained for decades to 
resist authority, and with rebellion, intrigue and sedi- 
tion in their very bones, should give place to more pli- 
able communists trained less in the arts of revolution 
than in the methods of consolidation and bureaucracy. 
And the more absolutely the men of the first phase had 
associated themselves with their duties, the more de- 
votedly they had lived for undermining the old order, 
in fact the better revolutionaries they had been, the less 
could they be relied upon to follow tamely the orders 
of the Moscow rulers and to work unquestionably as 
the efficient, orderly instruments in the complex task of 
imposing a new economic and social order on the 
people of eastern Europe. The very quality that led to 
their power in the early days of the east European rev- 
olutions led to their subsequent downfall. 
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“True” Policies 


A communist state can never follow the example of 
a parliamentary democracy which facilitates a controver- 
sial alteration of national policy by a change of party 
government, which underlines for the public that a 
change of policy has been effected. In party government 
or even under absolute monarchy or personal dictator- 
ship the state is never irretrievably committed to one 
policy; the party can be changed, or the monarch can 
change his ministers or the dictator can change his mind, 
and policy can be revised in these ways. 

But in a communist State the fiction that policy is 
scientifically deduced, infallible, and that it advances in 
a straight line, precludes admitting any such simple 
courses. In a communist country, if in reality a change 
of policy is required, the policy from which it is neces- 
sary to change must always be represented as having 
been a heresy temporarily imposed by seditious elements 
working against the true interests of the regime. It is 
always the new policy that is the true communist policy, 
and therefore those who have been responsible for the 
previous measures must be represented as deviationists, 
or in the more colorful phrase, criminal wreckers. As 
such dismissal from office is plainly inadequate; they 
must also be punished. 


Maintaining Momentum 


In 1948, therefore, when the second phase of Soviet 
policy began with a marked acceleration in the satellite 
states of industrialization and collectivization, and a 
general tightening up of party membership, this new 
twist to the screw coincided with widespread charges of 
treason levelled against those, who, at Moscow’s earlier 
direction, had carried out measures consonant with a 
more gradual approach to the communist millennium. 
Their earlier obedience was their final crime. When 
new policies are adopted in a state where, theoretically, 
policy is infallible, the instruments of policy change 
instead — from heroes to traitors literally overnight. 

It is the comprehensive nature of Soviet purposes in 
eastern Europe, the attempt to compress two revolu- 
tionary phases which in the Soviet Union took some 
30 years of revolutionary development into less than a 
decade, which explains much of the rapid turnover of 
power in the satellite capitals, rather than the specific 
menace of nationalism. Titoism alone did not cause 
the series of dismissals that have taken place. The fact 
is that purges are an essential thread in the pattern of 
communist society. 

In a communist state, based upon and drawing its 
strength from a definite set of doctrines and dogmas, 
the war against heresy is a normal and natural develop- 
ment. It is impossible to conceive of an orthodoxy with- 
Out its opposite, and if heretics did not exist they would 


need to be invented. It is against this background of 
authority conceived as the guardian of a sacred doctrine 
that the purges ought to be considered. The idea of 
eliminating whole social groups on the grounds of their 
views is, apart from its abhorrent moral aspects, quite 
unacceptable logically, as the general will, conceived as 
the product of all members of the community, would 
become meaningless if it were to cut across the existence 
of a whole section of the community. But if authority 
is regarded as the protector of certain doctrines — to 
which messianic qualities are attributed — plainly its first 
duty is to cut heresy even if in cutting out the cancer 
much healthy tissue is removed as well. 


Profound Effect 


The effect of this conception of the purpose of author- 
ity on political behavior and values is profound. If the 
state is seen, as it is in a communist country, as a watch- 
dog of certain truths, which are in no way necessarily 
the reflection of the people’s will and may even be 
precisely the opposite, loyalty is plainly by no means 
automatic; it is, on the contrary, quite accidental. In 
fact, for the purposes of maintaining the purity of party 
doctrine the loyalty of the individual communist is 
largely irrelevant. He personally may want to further 
the interests of the party, but if some circumstance 
entirely outside his control — his nationality, professional 
career, or family background — happens to obscure some 
truth that the Politburo feel need emphasizing, or if 
the expression of his particular brand of loyalty delays 
the development of communist policy, then it is as 
worthless or indeed as dangerous as the downright 
treason of his neighbor. 

In any case, the diagnosis of treason always depends 
on the intuitive judgment of those in power at any 
given moment. Treason becomes not a personal act of 
will on the part of the “traitor” but the passive and 
unconscious reflection in the traitor’s mind of certain 
situations only visible to the supreme authority. 


Value of Detachment 


The paradoxical position is reached that in a com- 
munist state the people who could best be trusted with 
responsibility would be non-communists with no con- 
nection with the doctrines of Marx, Lenin, or Stalin — 
a race of neutral administrators like the Christian janis- 
saries of the Ottoman empire. With such detached in- 
struments of power the twin dangers of loyalty and 
disloyalty might both be avoided. For obvious reasons 
the communists have not followed this example, but 
the complete insecurity of communist officials as a result 
of the purge system, and the conditions of terror under 
which they are expected to work, to some extent neutral- 
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ize the dangers of their connection with communist 
beliefs. 

In a sense, of course, the most reliable subordinates 
for the purposes of the Politburo — and the purge system 
will inevitably produce them — are people whose obedi- 
ance is engaged less by conviction than by greed or fear. 
The kind of absolute obedience required, which can 
be switched from noble ends to base, is most reliable 
if it springs from these tangible motives, which can so 
easily be manipulated in a police state. Loyalty based 
on conviction is useful in the tumultuous and sacrificial 
phase of revolution; but afterwards conviction is always 
suspect, as it can never be guaranteed, 

In a state, then, where loyalty can be as suspect as 
disloyalty, but where, nevertheless, faith is the keystone 
of the social order, no party member, however import- 
ant, except, of course, the supreme authority, can be 
regarded as immune from sudden anathema. 


A Challenge 


Once the problems of a society based on an ideology 
are seen in all their menacing array, the nature of the 
measures adopted, such as the purge, seem less the 
product of straightforward barbarism and more the 
challenge of a new and terrible civilization. For, how- 
ever personal may be the vendetta causing any particular 
purge, and however trivial may be the consideration 
sealing any particular individual's fate, the idea of 
maintaining the sacred doctrine, deeply embedded in the 
communist conscience, serves to excuse the executioner 
and console the victim. 


Bitter Aftermaths 


The fact remains, however, that the free use of the 
purge is a temptation which the communist rulers have 
been tempted to abuse, even by the standards of com- 
munist “morality.” Each purge, with its aftermath of 
bitterness among the victim’s families, creates sufficient 
discontent to justify another until, like a drug, larger 
and larger doses are needed to keep the body politic alive. 

This truly vicious cycle can continue, as the Russian 
purges demonstrated, until the state is brought to a 
virtual standstill, With each new purge the original 
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idealistic motive becomes further diluted; and the ele- 
ment of naked repression more pronounced; the party 
becomes more an end in itself, and the party line more 
a fiction to confuse the enemy than a truth to guide the 
faithful. The interaction of the two motives, ideology 
and power, and their dangerous but inevitable exaggera- 
tion of each other, are well illustrated by the recent 
arrests of east European leaders. 

Beginning at what seems to have been a genuinely 
ideological level with long exchanges between Tito and 
the Politburo on the theoretical dangers of the Yugo- 
slav separatist tendency, the debate suddenly developed, 
as the threat to Russian control became apparent in 
Moscow, into a Russian campaign to stamp out the 
heresy of nationalism in all the communist satellites. 
The interpretation of the heresy was so uncompromising 
that it inevitably — perhaps intentionally — produced 
among the east European communist leaders an almost 
instinctive flicker of resistance, the last nerve-twitching 
of a beheaded nationalism. This, in turn, both provoked 
and justified the purges which not only largely sup- 
pressed Titoist heresy in eastern Europe (except Yugo- 
slavia) but also removed from the scene almost all the 
prominent communists who in the years ahead might 
have formed themselves into a communist version of a 
feudal aristocracy in the outlying marches of the empire. 

But the elimination of the east European leaders, the 
Rajks, the Kostovs, and others, and their replacement 
by officials of the Slansky stamp, acting only on orders 
from Moscow, has already raised a further danger, which 
is being met today in Czechoslovakia and Rumania by 
a further purge — an example of one purge creating a 
dilemma which can only be met by another. 

The class of officials on whom the administration of 
the communist empire now so much depends, with 
tremendous subordinate responsibilities and with power 
of life and death over large numbers of people, cannot 
fail in time to attempt to form themselves into a heredi- 
tary class of office-holders, with privileges as by right 
and not by Moscow’s favor. Only by the most rigid of 
control from the center, and a frequent turnover of 
power, can this danger be minimized. Slansky’s fate in 
Czechoslovakia and the purge in Rumania are the 
writing on the wall for all communist officials in eastern 
Europe and Russia alike. 
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Rumania wn 1952: 


A Political Analysis of the Economic Crisis 


By G.I. 


Editor's Note: The following article is reprinted from The 
World Today* (London), July, 1952. Excerpts are added as 
indicated from the Cominform journal, For a Lasting Peace, For 
a People’s Democracy (Bucharest), June 6, 1952. 


HE PURGE and reshuffle within the Communist 

Party and government in Rumania which took place 
on May 27 and June 2 of this year can yield some useful 
information when seen against the background of the 
events which have led up to them. 

Moscow’s general policy towards the eastern European 
countries is made up of phases, which in turn are related 
to her world strategy or to the “dialectic” transformation 
to which she wishes to subject these countries. The 
exigencies of world strategy take precedence over 
local communization. Again, the different phases are 
not applied uniformly, or even simultaneously, in all 
six subjugated countries: The time lag can be reckoned 
in years, and it frequently happens that changing local 
conditions deprive the reforms of their initial meaning. 
Within Rumania, the resolute opposition of the Ru- 
manian people as a whole must first be taken into 
account, together with the different aspects and prob- 
lems of the various social classes. Because of the con- 
genital weakness of the Rumanian Communist Party 
and government, the regime there lends itself more 
easily than do those of the other eastern European 
countries to comparison with a government of occupa- 
tion, with the partial responsibilities which this entails, 
and with the internal factions inherent in such parties. 

The three aspects of the latest political changes in 
Rumania — the consecration of Gheorghiu-Dej, the fall 
of Vasile Luca, and the “quarantine” of Ana Pauker — 
may best be dealt with separately and in relation to the 
major problems involved rather than to the ephemeral 
and microscopic persons, ambitions, and struggles of the 
protagonists. 


Gheorghiu-Dej and the “Mobilization of the Masses” 


On June 2, G. Gheorghiu-Dej, the former Vice-Presi- 
dent, was elected President of the Council of Ministers 
(i.e. Premier) by the National Assembly of the Ru- 
manian Popular Republic. Petre Groza, the former 
Premier, was elected President of the Presidium. 
Gheorghiu-Dej is thus the first communist to become 
*The World Today is published monthly by the Royal Institute 


of International Affairs, Chatham House, St. James Square, 
London, S.W.1, and 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


President of the Council of Ministers in Rumania. Since 
he also holds the post of First General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, he has a controlling influence over the 
whole Rumanian communist regime. His position in the 
eastern European hierarchy is similar to that of Rakosi 
in Hungary and Chervenkov in Bulgaria; Gottwald and 
Bierut, on the other hand, as Presidents of the Presidium 
in Czechoslovakia and Poland respectively, hold not only 
the operative political post but also the supreme post 
of the state, not merely of the government, in their 
countries. Such constitutional honors seem still to be 
denied to the communist leaders of the three countries 
which fought against Soviet Russia in the war. 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s final rise to power is accentuated by 
the fall from grace of two other former Vice-Premiers 
and Secretaries of the Communist Party, Vasile Luca 
and Ana Pauker, with whom since 1944 he had formed 
the troika, or chief internal cell, in which in 1944 Ana 


Pauker was the responsible member. 


Gheorghiu-Dej’s rise to power has not been sudden. 
This former railway worker, whose membership in the 
Communist Party dates back to the twenties and who 
has served long terms of imprisonment, assumed an im- 
portant position in the Secretariat of the Party and in the 
troika from its reorganization in the autumn of 1944. 
It was in his favor that he was a genuine worker, in 
a party in which workers were scarce; a Rumanian, in 
a party made up almost entirely of representatives of 
the minorities; and a communist who had suffered for 
his beliefs, in a party whose leaders had been harbored 
in Moscow; against him was the fact that he had not 
been trained in Soviet Russia. However, in December 
1947, it was he who on behalf of the Communist Party 
went with Petre Groza to the Palace in order to force 
King Michael to leave the country, under the threat of 
civil war and bloodshed ; on February 22, 1948, although 
he held an economic post in the government, he was 
entrusted with the main political report to the Congress 
of the Party; and on November 29, 1949, he appeared 
at the Budapest Cominform session as the rapporteur of 
the decisions to be taken by the Cominform against 
Tito. These three dates represent three negative tests of 
loyalty. The personal part he played against the King 
was the most unpopular move he could have made with 
the Rumanian people; at the 1948 Congress his presence 
covered the absence of the other Rumanian communist, 
Lucretziu Patrascanu, who was already on the way to 
elimination; while at the Cominform Conference the 
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part he played in the anti-Tito campaign was a guarantee 
against any contacts with the Yugoslavs. 

Although his official promotion did not become public 
until June 1952, his promotion within the party was 
apparent by the end of 1950. The exact date of the 
change should be noted because it helps towards dis- 
covering the reason for it. It is a step in the general 
trend of Russia’s policy which has brought Gheorghiu- 
Dej to his present position. The Byzantine struggles of 
the Rumanian communist leaders, and even the difficul- 
ties of the administration, were in this case only parallel 
developments, or at the most by-products, of a major 
line long ago decided upon in Moscow. 

By the end of 1949, Moscow had decided to impose 
a mew program of rearmament upon the satellite states. 
Rumania’s army, restricted by the Peace Treaty to 
200,000 men, exceeded its limits by the addition of a 
further 100,000 men. The speed of this reform brought 
with it immediate economic changes. The industries 
of the satellite countries had to be integrated within 
the Eastern bloc’s production program. ‘‘In all the Com- 
inform countries, output plans were revised upwards 
with an increased emphasis on heavy industry, and one 
of the reasons given for the revisions was the need to 
secure much larger armaments production and the main- 
tenance of larger forces.” (UN Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1951.) Such an effort could not be produced 
without straining to the utmost the already meager and 
exhausted resources of he countries and imposing new 
sacrifices upon the population. The United Nations 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1951 reported a further 
lowering in the average standard of living of the indus- 
trial workers of those countries, “accentuated by the 
diversion of a greater share of the industrial effort 
towards the defense program.” Inflation and a shortage 
of consumer goods followed, while a higher output was 
demanded and disciplinary measures were taken in the 
factories. 

With such a military, economic, and social strain, 
political changes became inevitable. The representative 
of the Soviet Army assumed greater control of local 
administration. Rokossovski’s appointment in Poland 
in November 1949, was the first and the most striking 
example of this. A stronger leadership, also, more cen- 
tralized and focused upon a “‘popular’”’ leader, was to 
replace the anonymous impersonal government by com- 
mittees and bureaus. ‘‘Little Stalins’ appeared in all 
these countries, and the nickname seems the more ap- 
propriate if one remembers that Stalin himself did not 
combine the post of Premier with that of General 
Secretary until the eve of the war. The intensive cam- 
paign of reminding the people of the dangers of “im- 
perialist aggression” could be carried out only if it 

was centered round the presence of the “beloved” 
leader, prepared for any emergency. In Rumania, 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s appointment was the only possible 
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choice. He was also able to profit from the personal 
antagonism between Ana Pauker and Bodnaras, the 
Minister for the Armed Forces since 1945, and un- 
doubtedly the man in whom the Soviet Military Com- 
mand in Rumania had most confidence. 

The anti-foreign and possible anti-semitic purge of 
the party, as well as the promotion of many young 
Rumanian communists, show that this tactical mobiliza- 
tion coincides with the tendency of a new wing of the 
party to enter upon a fresh phase of native membership 
and cadres, But the change in fact also coincides with 
a state of total economic chaos caused by the demands 
of Soviet Russia. In spite of this, the new team has 
pledged itself to increase production and mobilization, 
to enforce discipline and output, just when Vasile Luca 
and Ana Pauker are accused of having failed to carry 
out the orders which they received from Moscow before 
and after the war scare of 1949-50. 


Corruption: A New Feature 


When one examines the situation in Rumania and 
the new start which Moscow wishes to make, one can 
find in the accusations of the Central Committee against 
Vasile Luca and Ana Pauker sufficient evidence to con- 
firm all that has been previously said about the financial 
insolvency of the Rumanian government and its bad 
record, particularly in agriculture. Nor is there anything 
new to be deduced from the method of picking out those 
who, for some reason or another, are opposed to the 
new line and giving them the choice between confession 
and being accused in contumaciam of having caused the 
economic disaster to which the Soviet Union has brought 
the country. But the accusation of corruption, mentioned 
in connection with the handling of the currency reform, 
is new in such trials. It is safe to assume that it was 
brought out into the open only because it could no 
longer be hidden: The scandal had reached too high 
proportions in Rumania. 

An official statement of the Central Committee, pub- 
lished in the communist daily Scanteia, June 3, 1952, 
said in part: 

During the preparation and execution of the monetary reform 
these counter-revolutionary elements worked intensely with the 
purpose of preventing and undermining the application of the 
decision of the Central Committee of September 1951. These 
hostile elements were the source of all the provocative and 
diversionist rumors launched with the purpose of helping the 
capitalist elements in the towns and villages to avoid the effects 
of the reform and to cause disorientation, distress, and panic 
among the working population. . .. At the same time, in order 
to arouse discontent and to undermine the confidence of the 
workers in the party and the government, they did not carry 
out the task entrusted to them by the leadership of the party of 
paying the salaries for the first half of January before the reform, 


and did not pay the salaries of a considerable part of the 
workers in the chief branches of industry. 


It may be conjectured that the personal self-indul- 
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gence of the Rumanian communists may be largely a 
result of the psychological background of ideological 
disillusionment and precariousness upon which the 
regime now appears to rest. Acting as a team of agents, 
not as reformers or revolutionaries, they were inevitably 
led to supplement the national exploitation with per- 
sonal dishonesty. It must be said, too, that they could 
probably not have fulfilled their task of collecting for 
their masters had they not resorted to the technique of 
“paying black market prices and encouraging specula- 
tors.” This was probably the only method left to them of 
extorting from the people even a fraction of the huge 
quantities they were incessantly called upon to produce. 

Further, if Moscow were sincere in the desire to 
eliminate fraud and corruption, the move against the 
Rumanian communists would have to be followed by 
an even more severe inquiry into the behavior of their 
Russian supervisors. The Ministry of Finance, the 
Bank of the RPR, and the Bank for Credit and Invest- 
ment which are now being inquired into are filled with 
Russian inspectors, advisers, and controllers. It is not 
loose talk but simple logic to say that the minor Ru- 
manian officials could not have organized such prac- 
tices without superior accomplices. 


Vasile Luca and the Economic Collapse 


From 1947 to March 1952, when he was removed 
from the Ministry of Finance, Vasile Luca was responsi- 
ble for the economic policy of Rumania. In reality, his 
economic dictatorship ended with the beginning of the 
last Five-Year Plan in January 1951, since when he has 
seemed to be constantly at loggerheads with the new 
President of the Planning Commission, Miron Constan- 
tinescu, and since when he is charged with having 
continuously attempted to “divorce the financial plan 
and the State Budget from the economic plan.” It is also 
stated that he opposed the second currency reform of 
January 1952, although he continued for a while to 
be in charge of the finance department. 

This is how Alexandru Moghioros, Central Com- 
mittee Secretary, describes Luca’s “crimes’’ (in For a 
Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, June 6, 1952) : 


The hostile elements who wormed their way into the finance- 
banking and cooperative systems were able to carry out their 
criminal activity as a result of the anti-party and anti-state 
activity of V. Luca and with his direct support. Having lost 
sense of class and having isolated himself from the party and 
the working class he surrounded himself with hostile elements 
and, contrary to the general line of the party, pursued his own 
opportunist line. V. Luca became the main bearer of the right 
deviation from the line of the party, the main transmitter of 
opportunism. 

The anti-Marxist, anti-Leninist line of V. Luca which he 
defended in oral and written statements over a period of years 
and which he pursued in practice in his sphere of work, was 
expressed in retarding the rate of socialist industrialization of 
the country and the socialist transformation of the countryside, 


in disrupting the exchange of goods between town and the 
countryside, in encouraging speculative trade, in frustrating the 
plan for state deliveries and for purchase of grain and other 
foodstuffs, a line which caused great harm in the sphere of 
supplies for the working class and the entire working people. 

At bedrock of the opportunist line of V. Luca lay the depar- 
ture from the Marxist-Leninist theory of the class struggle, the 
anti-Marxist view to the effect that in the conditions of transi- 
tion from capitalism to Socialism the class struggle, allegedly, 
does not sharpen but diminishes, that there takes place, al- 
legedly, the peaceful growing over of the capitalist elements to 
Socialism and that the key to the economic development of the 
country lies, allegedly, not in socialist industrialization but in 
enriching the kulaks. 

In practice, this obviously opportunist line found expression 
in retarding development of industry producing the means of 
production, in undermining the state and collective farms, in 
opposing the creation and development of peasant associations 
for joint cultivation, in fixing prices during the purchasing of 
and contracting for agricultural products on the basis of the 
prices on the open market, in undermining the purchasing 
power of the old lei prior to the currency reform, and in lower- 
ing the purchasing power of the working class. This line 
prevented a rise in the standard of living of the working class 
and working people to the extent envisaged by the party and 
the government. 

The anti-Leninist line of V. Luca in the peasant question 
was manifested with special force also in relation to the con- 
sumer cooperative which he regarded as an organization whose 
sole aim was to transfer manufactured goods from town to 
countryside. 

By supporting the counter-revolutionary elements, V. Luca, 
being Minister of Finance, left intact the old bourgeois-land- 
lord apparatus of the finance-banking system; he advanced to 
leading posts hostile elements, former agents of the Sigurantsa 
and fascists, former landlords and capitalists, a policy which 
was in keeping with his anti-party line on the question of 
cadres. Contrary to the Lenin-Stalin line of our party in select- 
ing cadres on the basis of their political and professional 
qualities, V. Luca implanted, in the guise of specialists, hostile 
elements in the state apparatus. At the same time V. Luca 
stifled criticism, crushed the creative initiative of the party 
members, and carried out a policy of demoralizing and ill- 
treating cadres loyal to the cause of the party. 

The anti-party line of V. Luca was not fortuitous, It was 
the continuation of old deviations and factional work in which 
Luca indulged way back in the period of underground party 
activity when he was one of the leaders of the factional strug- 
gle against the party. 

Time and again the party leadership rebuffed the oppor- 
tunism of Vasile Luca, but with the double-dealing typical of 
deviators, Luca sought to deceive the party formally accepting 
its line and decisions but in practice adhering to his opportunist 
line. 

The anti-party and anti-state character of V. Luca’s line was 
fully disclosed in connection with preparing and realizing the 
currency reform against which he not only acted directly and 
openly, but sabotaged in every way. 


Three main headings can be discerned in the thicket 
of accusations against Luca. The first is that he under- 
mined the socialist sector of agriculture and at the same 
time did not fulfill the program of collection of agricul- 
tural products. The second is that he failed to provide 
the necessary funds for the program of industrialization 
or to finance sufficiently the national economy. Thirdly, 
he opposed and sabotaged the currency reform. The 
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first of these accusations will be discussed below, to- 
gether with the whole agricultural problem. The two 
others both spring from the same dilemma, which was 
not merely Vasile Luca’s alone but is also the funda- 
mental dilemma of any such administration: the prob- 
lem, namely, of how to cover the three different budgets 
necessary in such states —the normal one, that for the 
industrialization and socialization of the country, and 
the budget for defense and rearmament—with a national 
income already halved by the direct drain on the national 
wealth effected by Soviet Russia. 

In the period before the rearmament drive, the Soviet 
impact upon Rumania’s economy made itself felt in 
three ways: through the reparations account, the Soviet- 
Rumanian trade agreement, and the SOVROMS, or 
joint Soviet-Rumanian companies. The first has now 
ceased but has been replaced by the military and stock- 
piling obligations. The foreign trade of Rumania is 
entirely monopolized by Russia through a combination 
of direct trade agreements and the coordination oper- 
ated by the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, the 
economic counterpart of the Cominform. It was reveal- 
ing to see that at the Moscow Economic Conference 
Rumania was one of the countries authorized to offer 
to trade with the West, as a compensation for her present 
situation, Although exact figures are difficult to procure, 
the example of the oil trade in 1951 is probably valid 
for other commodities. According to the trade agreement 
of February 17, 1951, Rumania had to hand over to the 
Soviet Union, for foreign trade and stock-piling to- 
gether, 2,800,000 tons from a total production of over 
4 million tons. The SOVROMS are the specific type 
of joint companies in which the Soviet Union is the 
only shareholder permitted to receive dividends in a 
nationalized industry. Such joint companies flourish 
in Rumania and to a lesser degree in Hungary. There 
are now thirteen such major SOVROMS in Rumania, 
covering the fields of insurance, banking, films, timber, 
metals, oil tractors, and sea, air, and river transport. They 
are allocated from 40 to 100 percent of the entire na- 
tional production and turnover, and enjoy huge tax 
reductions as well as immunity from handing over their 
foreign currency assets and incomes. Finally, stock- 
piling and direct purchase by various Soviet agencies 
emptied the local market, thus depriving the national 
market and finances of assets. By the end of 1951, it 
had become clear that the state was facing bankruptcy 
and that the inflated money which the harassed workers 
and the collectivized peasants had received as wages 
could buy nothing in the empty shops and cooperatives. 
The fall in the production of consumer goods and the 
requisitioning of food brought the people to a state 
of revolt which, if only formally, had to be taken into 
consideration. 

The second currency reform, undertaken in January 
1952, did not solve the problem. Broadly speaking, it 
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reduced purchasing power by more than two-thirds; 
but the real value of the lei is still considerably lower 
than this suggests. While wages and prices were reduced 
to a twentieth of their former value, sums in cash were 
exchanged at 100, 200, and 400 to 1. The shortage 
of goods in the “rationed price’’ sector forces the people 
to buy, whenever possible, in the ‘‘free sector” where 
prices are at least three times higher. The 20 to 1 reduc- 
tion claimed for prices is thus fictitious. Moreover the 
state's action in paying wages for the last fortnight in 
January in the old lei, and thus making a net profit 
for itself, brought even the industrial workers to the 
point of open mutiny. 

It was with such resources that the Minister of Finance 
had to ‘finance the national economy.’’ On paper, 50 
percent of the expenditure estimated in the 1951 budget 
was devoted to that. But in reality, the highly-priced arms 
which could for the most part only be bought from 
Soviet Russia, and the costly financing of the stock- 
piling, greatly exceeded the symbolic 16 percent de- 
signed in the budget to cover defense expenditure. The 
provisions of the budget were not fulfilled, and the 
whole economic plan, still in its first year, suffered a 
grievous setback in both the industrial and the agricul- 
tural fields. References to the failure of investments in 
the electrification works and in the production of trac- 
tors and agricultural machinery occur frequently in the 
debates of the Central Committee during May 1952. 

This, then, is the general background to the fall of 
Vasile Luca. The only comment which can be made is 
that it was he who forced upon Rumania the foreign 
trade agreements and the main conventions for the 
SOVROMS. For long he was the trusted agent of the 
Soviet Foreign Trade Organizations. 


Ana Pauker and the Agricultural Confusion 


While Vasile Luca is probably in prison, Ana Pauker 
has retained her post as Foreign Secretary as well as a 
minor job in the Orgburo. But Luca, too, went through 
a period of official survival — and so did Gomulka, Kos- 
tov, and Slansky. In her case, the sentence in her in- 
dictment which runs: “The Central Committee has de- 
cided to continue to help her to realize the origins of her 
lapses and mistakes and to admit them in full,” is clear 
enough. It means that her future hangs upon her will- 
ingness to take the blame for any of the crimes of the 
whole government which may be allocated to her. 
It may well be that if she shows herself willing to 
assist the present Gheorghiu-Dej phase she will end her 
career as a powerless figurehead. But this seems unlikely. 

Alexandru Moghioros formulates the accusations 
against Mme. Pauker as follows: 


V. Luca was able to unfold his anti-party activity because he 
received support and epcouragement from Comrades Teohari 
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Georgescu and Ana Pauker who adopted a conciliatory attitude 
and supported the “Right’’ deviation from the party line. 

The conciliatory stand taken by Comrade Ana Pauker in 
relation to V. Luca concealed that she herself had deviated 
from the party line on questions of agriculture and state 
deliveries — a deviation expressed in her neglect of questions 
dealing with the formation of new collective farms and asso- 
ciations for joint cultivation of land, and in her tolerant attitude 
towards kulaks who had wormed their way into the collective 
farms and associations for joint cultivation, in her lack of 
interest in questions dealing with machine and tractor stations 
and state farms into which hostile elements had infiltrated. 
Comrade Ana Pauker also made “Left’’ deviations from the 
party line, tolerating violations of the voluntary principle of 
working peasants joining collective farms, 

Ana Pauker cultivated unprincipled relations within the 
party leadership. There were instances of V. Luca, A. Pauker, 
and T. Georgescu reaching preliminary agreement on political 
questions, a matter which they concealed from the party and 
practiced for a long time. This was a grave violation of party 
discipline, an attempt to form factions, violation of the prin- 


ciple of iron party unity and party leadership, entirely inad- 
missible in a Marxist-Leninist party. 


The fact that since March Ana Pauker took a common 
line of opposition with Vasile Luca, who has been made 
responsible for the failure in the economic and financial 
fields, has resulted in her having been accused of the 
growing deterioration in the agricultural sector. The 
only explanation of such an odd accusation against a 
Foreign Secretary is that she, as the outstanding person- 
ality in the team, probably had a decisive voice in the 
general ideological problems of agriculture as well. 
It is even possible that she was the promoter of forcible 
collectivization as the only method of socializing the 
country. The accusation against her on this score appears 
under the heading of left-wing deviationism and as 
“permitting the violation of the principle of the free 
consent of the working peasants.” At a time when agri- 
cultural collection is a main target of the Soviet econo- 
mists in Rumania, they hope to appease the peasants by 
suggesting that the Minister responsible for the low 
prices of agricultural products, who organized deporta- 
tions from the countryside and the collectivization and 
expropriation of their land, is a foreigner who could 
not know the realities of the peasants’ situation. On the 
other hand, the dissatisfaction of the Russians them- 
selves with the figures of agricultural production must 
be answered. “Their hostile action,”’ runs the accusation 
against Ana Pauker and Luca, “also found expression 
in the failure to fulfill the plan for the collection of 
agricultural products,” They are also criticized for hav- 
ing paid too high prices for produce. Yet even so, 
according to favorable estimates, the prices paid by the 
forcible collectors to the Rumanian peasants are only 
about one-fifth of world prices. 

The changes in the policy of the Rumanian com- 
munist government towards agrarian problems are 
most revealing. Up to 1949, the situation was confused. 
In March 1949, a decision of Central Committee and 


government indicated a new general line, based upon 
the new principles laid down by the Cominform after 
the breach with Tito and stressing the paramount im- 
portance of the expropriation of the land as the only 
sound basis for collectivization. The years 1949-50 saw 
intensified attempts to deprive the peasants of their 
land. The reaction of the peasants in various districts, 
particularly in the Banat and Moldavia, was, to the 
communists, unexpectedly violent; it was at this moment 
that capital punishment was re-introduced in Rumania. 
But then the new demands for greater production and 
stocks of cereals needed by the army were presented, 
Forcible collection became more important than the 
ideological basis of production. 

In September 1951, another decision marked the 
provisional renunciation of the principle of the expro- 
priation of the land. This decision resurrected the old 
Russian form of agricultural associations, the TOZ, in 
which private ownership of the land is compatible with 
collective working. This step can only be called a com- 
promise; and the history of the TOZ shows that they 
are doomed to disappear once collectivization is achieved. 
It is remarkable that both Vasile Luca and Ana Pauker 
should be accused of left-wing deviationism in having 
failed to encourage this kind of agricultural association, 
while on the other hand they are charged with paying 
too high prices to the producers, which might be re- 
garded as an indication of right-wing deviationism. 
Collectivization continues, but only on a scale compar- 
able with that of the kolkhoz-initiation period in the 
USSR before 1929-30. 

On March 18, 1952, another decree clarified the issue 
even further by stating that “owners and cultivators of 
agricultural land will be obliged to hand over agricul- 
tural products to the state at established prices.” Com- 
pulsory quotas are fixed per hectare; the quota of kulaks 
can be increased by 20 percent, while those of the col- 
lective farms in their first year may be reduced by 25 
percent, The keynote of the decree is to be found in 
the sentence: “delivery of the product in the time limit 
and within the established quota is a citizen’s patriotic 
duty.”” This phrase is an attempt at a national appeal; it 
also provides the government with the right to penalize 
non-delivery under the heading of sabotage and treason. 

However, the phrase “patriotic duty,” when applied to 
the Rumanian peasants, brings into the general political 
calculation the unknown quantity of the reaction of this 
large and powerful class, which still represents almost 
three-quarters of the whole population. Is there a peasant 
resistance in Rumania? If the expression is taken to 
mean organized fighting by armed groups, this is not 
the case. As in 1949-50, were a new forcible drive for 
collectivization to be decreed, the reaction of the peas- 
ants would be violent. But their resistance is essentially 
of another kind: passive, shrewd, and patient. Faced 
with the economic problem of the enforced collection 
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of produce, they practice a spontaneous sabotage which 
no controls can prevent. As for the social problem raised 
by the proposed attempt to split the peasantry into three 
sub-groups, according to communist definition — the 
chiaburs (kulaks) , the medium, and the poor peasants — 
it is now clear that it will not lead anywhere. The most 
frequent reproach levelled against Luca and Pauker is 
that they failed to distinguish between such sub-classes. 
This may be because of the lack of any proper definition ; 
but it is also due to the peasant reluctance to play off 
one man against the other and so to split the unity of 
the village. Finally, as far as the major political problem 
is concerned, nobody can doubt that the Rumanian peas- 
antry stubbornly opposes a regime which threatens them 
both as a class and as forming the bulk of the nation. 
No bridge is possible between them and the Russian- 
sponsored dictatorship of the proletariat. 


The Totalitarian Hydra 


The conclusion which can be drawn is that there is 
one real and decisive factor in Rumania today and that 
is Soviet might. This is sufficient to prevent any reaction 
against the regime, given the existing international 
situation. But it is not, and cannot be, sufficient to ensure 





the full functioning of the country and of its economy. 
A country cannot be coerced into full functioning. Yet 
despite so many setbacks and collapses further sacrifices 
are demanded from the population. The regime must be 
strengthened whatever the means. Such means are the 
huge labor camps (believed to have some 150,000 per- 
sons) which now cover Rumania, the exhaustion of the 
producers, machines and men, workers and peasants 
alike, the imprisonments and mass-deportations, which 
are now taking place on an unprecedented scale, and 
many other methods of coercion for economic ends. 

As for the Rumanian communists, they have probably 
realized by now only too well the sorry role which they 
have been, and still are, asked to play. Yet they will 
continue their individual struggle for power as long 
as the game lasts. Regardless of the reality of the situa- 
tion, such internecine struggles are germane to totali- 
tarian parties. Anyone who has studied the history of 
the conspiracies and purges which raged even at the end 
of the war, not only in the Gestapo or the Reichswehr 
but inside even such distant outposts of the Nazi system 
as the Croat Ustachis or the Hungarian Arrow Cross, 
knows that the individuals and groups employed by a 
totalitarian machine, from its center to its farthest peri- 
phery, are devoured by it as long as it continues to work. 


THE CAREER OF THE SOVIET WORKER 


KAPBEPA COBETCKOrFrO PABOYETO 





YIAPHHK CTAXAHOBED 


Shock worker Stakhanovite 


TEPOR TPYRA «AFEHT YOJL1-CTPKTA» 


Hero of Labor Agent of Wall Street 


From Satirikon Magazine (Frankfurt, Germany), May 1952, No. 11 
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Moscow-Peking Axis 


From The Economist (London), July 19, 1952 


F OR MORE than a year and a half, the Chinese 
People’s Republic has been carrying on a war with 
the support of Russia as a non-belligerent ally. In the 
last resort there has been also the latent threat of direct 
Soviet intervention if the war were extended to Man- 
churia. Now that there is a prospect, in spite of continu- 
ally repeated delays and deadlocks in the truce negotia- 
tions, of an end to the Korean war, there is much specu- 
lation about whether Soviet-Chinese ties are likely to 
remain as close as they are at present or are to be loos- 
ened when the pressure of the war in Korea is no longer 
operative. 

This question is related to the fact that this is the year 
by the end of which Moscow is bound by the Mao-Stalin 
treaty of February 1950, to retrocede to China the rights 
in the Manchurian railways, Port Arthur and Dairen, 
secured to the Soviet Union by the secret Yalta agree- 
ment of February 1945, and the subsequent agreement 
with Chiang Kai-shek in the autumn of the same year. 

From a Russian point of view there has never been any 
reason for renouncing the strong strategic position con- 
ferred by these treaty rights except the assumption that 
communist China would be a reliable ally. The Yalta 
agreement restored the position which Tsarist Russia 
had held in Manchuria before 1905; this was Stalin’s 
price for his entry into the war against Japan. Faced 
with the decision of the Big Three, the Chinese govern- 
ment, then headed by Chiang Kai-shek, was compelled 
to make the cessions already agreed on. The pill was 
sugared for Chiang by a Russian undertaking to hand 
over Manchuria, apart from the cessions to the Chinese 
(“National”) government after a period of Soviet 
military occupation. However, the subsequent behavior 
of the Russians in obstructing the entry of Chiang’s 
forces into Manchuria and turning over captured Japa- 
nese arms dumps to the Chinese communists showed 
that, even with the position they had gained by the 
Yalta cessions, they were not willing for Manchuria to 
be controlled by a Chinese government friendly to 
America. 

This policy did not necessarily imply, in the autumn 
of 1945, an unlimited commitment to the side of the 
Chinese communists — there is reason to believe that 
Moscow at that time doubted their capacity to win 
the whole of China — but rather the aim of having a 
separate Soviet-sponsored regime in Manchuria on the 
lines of the Japanese ‘““Manchukuo.” With the victory 
of the communists throughout China, the separation of 
Manchuria has become superfluous from the Soviet point 
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of view — but always provided that the present regime 
in Peking is regarded as loyal and reliable. 

When Mao Tse-tung returned from Moscow in Feb- 
ruary 1950, he was able to show the Chinese people 
a treaty in which Russia had retroceded to communist 
China the rights which had previously been extorted 
from Chiang Kai-shek. This gained Chinese patriotic 
approval for both Mao and Stalin; but the fact that the 
Soviet Union did not undertake actually to transfer 
the rights to China before either the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan or the end of 1952 (whichever 
might be the earlier) suggests that Stalin was deter- 
mined to put Mao on probation for a period before 
finally parting with such valuable guarantees. 

There were, early in 1950, widespread expectations in 
Great Britain, and to a lesser extent in America, that 
the Chinese communists, once in power, would not wish 
to bind themselves too closely to the Soviet Union. Tito’s 
example was fresh in the minds of political observers 
and the communists of China appeared to have been 
much less indebted to Russian support than those of 
eastern Europe; Chinese national pride and traditional 
anti-foreign feeling were also quoted as ground for 
believing that even a communist China would never 
submit to a Russian control of its foreign policy. 

However, the optimism about China which used to 
be so prevalent in official and business circles was based 
on an underestimate of the importance of ideology in 
determining the behavior of communist rulers. Particu- 
larly in China, foreigners who had had long experience 
of the country, and had been accustomed to deal with 
politicians of “‘war-lord” and Kuomintang days, were 
unable to believe that Marxist-Leninists would act in 
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accordance with a conception of the world as divided 
into two irreconcilable “camps.” However unreal and 
fantastic this conception may appear to the liberal mind, 
it is what communists believe and act on, and nothing 
but disappointment and catastrophe has ever come from 
dealing with them on the assumption that it is not. 

For communists in power, alliance with other com- 
munist states against the free world (that is, against the 
“imperialist camp”) is something to be taken for 
granted. The case of Tito does not disprove this general- 
ization, for he did not want to be a Titoist ; he had to be, 
as the only alternative to his political elimination. Mos- 
cow overteached itself in trying to carry out a purge 
in Belgrade, and instead of obedience met an act of 
defiance which it was impossible to condone. But there 
is reason for thinking that the lesson has been well 
learned in Moscow, and that Stalin will not again make 
such a mistake with a satellite or allied state which 
cannot be directly coerced (as can Poland or Rumania) 
by Soviet troops stationed in its territory. Certainly in 
relation to China (which is in any case a country on an 
altogether different scale from the nations of eastern 
Europe), there is no evidence that Moscow has attempted 
the kind of interference that drove Tito out of the 
fraternity of communist states. On the contrary, such 
reports as filter through indicate that the Russians there 





are extremely careful to avoid giving any impression of 
domineering the Chinese. For example, in Manchurian 
factories where Japanese technicians used to give orders 
directly to Chinese workmen, the Russian advisers who 
have replaced them always use a Chinese intermediary. 
One curious feature of the present situation is said to 
be that Chinese industrial managers now seek Russian 
advisers in order that, if anything goes wrong, the 
Russian can be blamed. 

There is no doubt that the Russians are rapidly build- 
ing up China into a considerable military power. But 
this military development cannot in any foreseeable 
future make China a real rival in power to the Soviet 
Union. There are no signs that Russia is trying to build 
up the industry of China at a pace corresponding to the 
arming of men. Apart from oil-drilling machinery for 
the new oilfield in the northwest, there does not appear 
to have been so far any really large-scale supply of 
capital goods from Russia to China, as distinct from 
finished war material. It may be that the Soviet Union 
could not in any case afford to industrialize China at 
high speed from its own resources; but, whatever the 
possibilities, a policy of arming, without industrializing, 
China appears best suited to the Soviet interest of 
maximizing the power of the communist world block 
while retaining its leadership in Moscow. 


The Chinese Communist Cadre: 
Key to Polatical Control 


Editor's Note: The following article is based on an unpublished 
extensive study prepared in February 1952, by Walter E. Gour- 
lay, research analyst of the Harvard University Russian Research 
Center. 


-— combination of historical forces placed 
the Communist Party of China in control of the 
central state powers of an agrarian country, while the 
peasant revolution and agrarian reform which it headed 
had not yet disturbed the overwhelming majority of the 
peasant population itself. 

The Kuomintang armies had disintegrated before the 
probing columns of the People’s Liberation Army; the 
old state had collapsed amid internal disintegration and 
loss of faith in its own powers of survival. Underneath 
lay the vast peasant mass of China, a sea of discontent, 
bitterness, illiteracy, and superstition. At times in the 
past this mass had surged up in anger and swept away 
dynasties, seeking but never finding relief from the 
age-old problems underlying Chinese agrarian distress. 
Now these masses, with their deep-seated parochialism, 
localism, and distrust of central government, had to be 
made the basis of the new regime. 
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The problems which faced the new regime were pro- 
digious. “Like walking, what has been done in the past 
is simply the first step in the ten thousand mile long 
march. Remnants of the enemy have still to be wiped 
out, and the grave task of economic reconstruction lies 
yet before us,” said Mao Tse-tung on July 1, 1949.1 

The fundamental problem which confronted the com- 
munist regime was (1) to extend its control at top levels 
down to the level of the masses; (2) in the process, 
to destroy lingering remnants of the old order. This 
problem still begs solution. To solve it, the communists 
need a corps of personnel closely knit by a common 
ideology and purpose, serving at every level of admin- 
istration and in every sector of the economy. Unlike the 
old Confucian bureaucracy, the communists cannot stop 
at the Asien (county) level. They have to extend con- 


1Mao Tse-tung, “on the People’s Democratic Dictatorship”: 
China Digest, 7/13/49. 
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trol to the Asiang (village) and into the peasant huts 
themselves. 

The key factor in the personnel complex of com- 
munist China is the “cadre.” The term “cadre” means 
an “advanced” element, a person who is politically de- 
pendable, who usually is specialized in a particular 
task, and who performs his task in a way calculated to 
further the aims of the party. All party members are 
ipso facto cadres, but within the party there are also 
leadership cadres, propaganda cadres, etc. In addition 
there are non-party cadres — administrative cadres, peas- 
ant cadres, etc. — which aid the party in carrying out its 
general line. A cadre is an “‘activist,” a dynamic element, 
who serves as the transmission belt between the party, 
the state, and the masses. 

At the local level, the point of contact with the mass 
of the population, the party rests directly upon these 
cadres, They perform the function of ball bearings, per- 
mitting the party to move quickly in case of changes of 
policy, as it did, for example, in the recent change in 
agrarian policy.? In such cases the cadres are supposed 
to be familiar with the new policies, to carry them out 


immediately in all their work, and to explain them to 
the peasantry. 


In attempting to create a vast network of reliable 
cadres throughout China, the Communist Party leader- 
ship has been severely handicapped by inadequacies 
within its own ranks. The peasant army of Mao Tse-tung 
was woefuly ill-equipped to run a huge, complex state 
administration, much less to plan and man a controlled 
economy geared to industrial expansion. The vast ma- 
jority of rank and file cadres were new and of a low 
educational and technical level. Worse, they were un- 
prepared ideologically for the tasks of leadership. In 
the course of rapid party expansion from 1937 on, the 
communist leadership had lowered its entrance stand- 
ards, accepting many recruits from “petty-bourgeois” 
or “gentry“’ families who brought with them the men- 
tality and ideology of their backgrounds. Moreover, the 
party’s constant involvement in war had left little leisure 
for its members to engage in theoretical study and ideo- 
logical training. Thus, at the time it seized power, the 
party was sadly lacking both in thoroughly indoctrinated 
activists and in cadres capable of taking over responsible 
posts of administration. 

Obviously, the party had to rely on many elements of 
the old regime in order to prevent complete collapse of 


2See PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM 2 (1952), pp. 1-2. 

8The party membership of 40,000 in 1937 grew rapidly 
during the anti-Japanese War, reaching 1,210,000 by 1945: 
3,000,000 by November of 1948; 4,500,000 by the middle of 
1950 and 5,000,000 by the spring of 1951. (The figure for 
1950 is from the report of Mao to the 3rd Plenary Session, 7th 
C.C., June 6, 1950, in People’s China 7/1/50. The figure for 
1951 is from New York Times Magazine, 5/20/51, p. 12. In 
July 1951, it was claimed that the party had 8,000,000 mem- 
bers. See People’s China, 7/1/51.) 


order and complete dislocation of the economy. At first 
the new regime was superimposed over much of China 
without fundamentally displacing the lower levels of 
the old power structure. In the country, the local land- 
lords and minor officials remained as a latent threat; 
in the cities and in the government administration itseli 
a vast layer of inherited officialdom — functionaries, 
administrators, technicians and buceaucrats — were re- 
tained in power. 

To consolidate their power, the communists thus 
set themselves to the following tasks: (1) thorough 
liquidation of the old regime in the countryside and 
destruction of the power of the landlords; this task has 
been undertaken through land reform; (2) re-educa- 
tion of large numbers of former government function- 
aries and intelligentsia, teaching them to discard their 
old views and to “serve the people”; (3) reform of 
colleges and middle schools throughout the country in 
order ultimately to create a new class of intelligentsia, 
administrators, and technicians trained in the new ideo- 
logical approach ;4 (4) in pursuit of the above ends, the 
launching of a vast “ideological remolding” program, 
aimed at purging the more undesirable elements, both 
party members and non-members, from positions of 
responsibility and at the same time “purifying” ‘and 
expanding the ranks of reliable cadres throughout the 
nation. 

The ability of the regime to establish a viable, mono- 
lithic power structure from top to bottom level through- 
out China rests in the long run on its success or failure 
in the above measures — that is, on the creation of a 
corps of cadres who are at once politically reliable and 
capable of running the machinery of state. 

In light of this fact, it is highly significant that grave 
problems of cadre reliability continue to plague the 
regime. Abundant evidence to this effect has flowed 
continuously from communist sources, both Chinese and 
western. It is impossible in the course of a short paper 
to examine all of the many and interesting aspects of 
these problems; a few of the most significant have been 
selected for discussion below. 


Problem of the Old Cadres 


A number of personnel problems which have har- 
assed the party hierarchy concern on one hand, the 
in-party relationships between the old cadres, the Jao 
kan-pu, and the new cadres, the hsin kan-pu; on the 
other, the external relationships of communist personnel 
with “the masses and the non-party democrats.” 

The most serious problem which has come to light has 
been the tendency among a number of communist cadres 


of long party standing to resent the intrusion of new 
cadres.’ 


#Chou En-lai, “Report to the National Committee.” (Septem- 
ber 30, 1950): People’s China, 10/16/50. 
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The old cadres, veterans of many campaigns against 
the Japanese and Kuomintang armies and hardened 
peasants who had long proved their loyalty to the party, 
were pushed into the background after their brief hour 
of victory. They had been good for fighting a peasant’s 
war, but they were of little use in a state administration, 
even that of a state which was supposed to represent the 
peasant class. Having spent almost all their working 
years as communists in relatively simple agricultural 
situations in the Chinese countryside, they had difficulty 
in adjusting to the complex problems of administering 
the more sophisticated urban centers of China. The 
senior communist leaders, anxious to push forward with 
their own plans for political, economic, and military 
mobilization, tended perforce to turn to younger ener- 
gies. Newcomers, the students and intellectuals, were 
moved up rapidly in party ranks and assigned to import- 
ant posts in the civil administration. 

Many old cadres were understandably embittered by 
this treatment. Proud of their long revolutionary rec- 
ords, they looked down on the new elements who had 
pushed them aside and who ridiculed them for their 
lack of culture and education. They looked upon the 
newcomers as outsiders and opportunists who had only 
joined the movement at a late date when a communist 
national victory was virtually assured. This attitude of 
resentment was condemned officially by the party as 
““meritism.” 

The problem of “‘meritism’” apparently has been 

grave. It reflects the fact that many of the old cadres — 
the sergeants, in a sense, of the communist revolution 
in China — were dissatisfied with their role as it had 
developed by 1950-51. That this situation has continued 
is indicated by press reports from Communist China 
during 1952, including accounts of a number of cases 
of veteran party members who have been subjected to 
severe disciplinary action (in Mukden, Tientsin, Kai- 
feng, Wuhan, and Canton, for example). These are 
communists at the middle and upper-middle level posi- 
tions in the party hierarchy, and their malpractices 
usually are blamed on “bourgeois corruption in the 
party.” 
The problem of the old cadres and their attitudes is 
in no sense a completely new one and references to it 
may be noted as early as Mao’s essay, Oppose Liberalism, 
of September 7, 1937. Mao criticized as one of the 
manifestations of “liberalism” the unfortunate tendency 
of certain old party members and cadres to claim especi- 
ally meritorious revolutionary contributions and to boast 
of their long standing in the party, while they refused 
to do small jobs and actually were incapable of doing 
important work. These people, Mao complained, worked 
in a negligent fashion and were lax in their political 
studies. 

Cadre relations were again criticized by Mao’s right- 
hand lieutenant, Liu Shao-ch’i in his “Report on the 
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Revision of the Party Constitution,” delivered on May 
14, 1945, at the Seventh National Party Congress in 
Yenan, In his section on ‘‘The Problem of Cadres,” Liu 
Shao-ch’i commented: 


The relationship between the new and old cadres is a prob- 
lem of constant importance within our party. 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung has repeatedly pointed out that “all 
old cadres should welcome the new cadres with the utmost 
enthusiasm and take good care of them” and that “new and old 
cadres should respect and learn from each other, acquire each 
other’s merits and remedy their respective defects so that they 
can unite as one man and fight for the common cause.” How- 
ever, some comrades have not yet paid sufficient attention to 
this important directive of Comrade Mao Tse-tung. It still 
happens that new cadres have a poor opinion of the old cadres, 
who in turn despise and fail to welcome and look after the 
new cadres. 


The problem of the old cadres and their attitudes 
did not really become serious until the nation-wide 
victories of the Chinese communists four years later. 
In his report to the Central Committee on June 6, 
1950, Mao Tse-tung denounced “the arrogance and 
self-satisfaction of those who think of themselves as 
heroes.’’5 On the following July 30, P’eng Chen, mem- 
ber of the party's Politburo, stated: 


The undesirable working style of the old cadres has been 
primarily due to the overbearing attitude of the old cadres who 
have made too much of themselves as the factors of success, 
pursuing material comforts and considering that the revolution 


was ended. 


On October 10, 1950, the Peiping Jen Min Jih Pao, 
organ of the Central Committee, printed a violent edi- 
torial against the old cadres which was extremely signifi- 
cant. This editorial, ‘The Arrogance and Conceit of the 
Meritorious Must Be Overcome,’ was a general criti- 
cism of the attitudes of many of the old cadres in China 
who, in the view of the Central Committee, were prov- 
ing by the autumn of 1950 to be somewhat less than 
exemplary in their conduct as Bolsheviks. An excerpt 
from the editorial follows: 


Following the basic victory of the people’s revolution, certain 
members and cadres of the Communist Party have more or less 
acquired a feeling of arrogance and conceit, considering them- 
selves as the meritorious. They fight for nothing but positions 
and good treatment, boast of their qualifications, despise new 
party members and cadres, and belittle personages outside the 
party and also the general masses of people. They do not care 
to learn attentively, nor do they seek improvement, but rather 
crave for enjoyment, progressing steadily toward corruption 
and degradation. Some even go to the extent of violating the 
party's discipline and the laws of the People’s Government, 
completely losing the revolutionary characteristics they pre- 
viously possessed. This is a dangerous trend... . 

Many of our arrogant, self-styled meritorious comrades open- 
ly complain of ‘no merits but hardship,” considering that the 
people and the party do them no justice. . . . 


5People’s China, 7/1/50. 
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They consider their standing long and call themselves ‘'1938- 
style party members.” . . . What have they got to be proud of ? 
It is a disgrace to the glorious title of a party member if one 
displays his old standing, for a real communist of long standing 
would never show himself as such. In the past, local organs 
have given too much consideration to the old cadres in this 
respect, but in the future there should be no unwarranted 
consideration given them. ... 


About the same time that the Jen Min Jih Pao released 
this editorial, Hs#eh-hsi, the influential ‘‘study’’ journal 
of the regime, carried a brief note on “Qualifications,” 
in its issue of October 16, 1950. It said in part: 


There has prevailed an assertion in the past that there were 
three criteria for selecting cadres: virtue, ability, and seniority. 
But this assertion is not proper. Correctly speaking, there 
should be only two criteria for selecting cadres: virtue and 
ability. The criterion of ‘seniority’ should be done away with. 

Virtue is a political quality, embracing ideology, ideological 
methodology, and working style. 

Ability is technical ability, embracing struggle experience, 
ability to do things... . 

How about seniority? If seniority is regarded as an indepen- 
dent criterion, what meaning can it have? 

If seniority — one’s revolutionary history — is highlighted by 
one’s virtue and ability, then the criteria of virtue and ability 
should be used. . . . If, however, a man is simply very high in 
seniority but low in virtue and ability, then it only shows that 
his progress has been very slow, and this seniority can never 
be regarded as a glory. The only proper thing for him to do 
is to redouble his vigilance. 


The above note set off a considerable discussion, which 
raged quietly through the back pages of Hs#eh-hsi from 
December 1950 to June 1951, and brought forth certain 
interesting new sidelights regarding the Communist 
Party's “cadre policy.” Among items printed were sev- 
eral letters from older party members questioning the 
stand taken by the journal’s editors that seniority should 
be eliminated as a criterion in communist personnel 
policy. One of these, from an old cadre who had joined 
the Communist Party in 1940, is excerpted below: 


I come from a poor peasant family in Chang-chi Asien in 
Shansi Province. I joined the army in 1939, and joined the 
Communist Party the next year at the age of 19. While in the 
army, I took active part in many battles against the Japanese. 
After being wounded, I was sent to study in a Communist 
Party Training School... . 

Following the victory of the War of Liberation, I was trans- 
ferred by party authorities to take up secretarial work. . . . 

I was happy when the party authorities ordered me to work 
in this city, thinking that after ten years in the mountain ditches, 
I had at last arrived somewhere. Yet as soon as new work was 
allotted me, annoying incidents began to happen. 

In this new organization, very few of the cadres are old- 
timers. Many are cadres who have newly joined the organiza- 
tion; the majority of them are intellectuals fresh from schools. 
These people have not had experiences of struggle; their polit- 
ical consciousness is on the whole very low. Yet I have to do 
the same kind of work as these new cadres and receive the same 
treatment. A number of them, winning confidence from the 
leading authorities, are entrusted with even more responsible 
jobs than I... . 


In my opinion, a cadre’s past records in the revolution should 
deserve proper attention. During the most critical period of 
revolutionary struggles many of us old cadres courageously 
endured hardships and sacrifices. Even if we did not achieve 
heroic deeds, at least we went through the darkest hours. But 
what share had these new cadres in our struggle? Now that 
victory has been achieved throughout the country and peace- 
time reconstruction is about to begin, we old cadres who belong 
to the worker and peasant classes find ourselves neglected and 
slighted. The fruits of victory, which we paid for with our 
blood and flesh, are now being enjoyed by those who have 
contributed nothing and deserve less. Can this be called fair 
treatment? ... 

Comrade Editor, I believe that I am a faithful member of 
the party who has never in the past committed any mistake in 
principle. .. . Am I indulging myself in the feeling that ‘the 
whole nation is indebted to me’? How would such a “feeling” 
endanger the party and the Revolution? I am anxiously await- 
ing your satisfactory answers. 

Signed 


Li Lung. 


In its issue of June 16, 1951, the editors of Hsteh-hsi 
brought the controversy to a close by printing a lengthy 
summary and analysis of the problem by Ai Ssu-ch’i, 
prominent party theoretician, which leveled a heavy at- 
tack against the old cadres and stressed the theme that 
a Communist Party member is to serve, not be served. 
A portion follows: 


[The] manifestation of ‘‘meritism, arrogance, and self-com- 
placency” .. . is seen more or less in all work posts and at 
all places, thus injuring the cause of the people, the revolution 
and the work in general. . . . 

Characteristic of the attitude is that they [the “delinquent” 
cadres] regard the victory of the New Democratic revolution 
as the “completion” of the whole revolution. . . . They seem to 
think that when the new cadres join the revolution, there is 
little revolutionary work left for them except “to enjoy the 
fruit of victory earned by us with our flesh and blood.” . . . 

Another characteristic of the thought of “meritism” is that 
the revolution is considered as a “conquering” enterprise of a 
few heroes. . . . Such a mentality is entirely against the truth 
of historical materialism that history is made by the general 
masses. . . . The efforts of an individual cadre, as compared 
with the great cause of the people, is but a drop of water in 
the ocean. ... 

The third characteristic of the thought of ‘‘meritism’”’ is seen 
in the attitude of viewing the revolutionary order as feudal 
hierarchy and judging the position of cadres from the feudal 
standpoint of special privileges. Since they look at the victory 
of revolution as the achievement of a few .. . they cannot 
stand being put on an equal footing with cadres in general and 
the common people, much less holding lower positions than 
the new cadres. ... 

These ideas represent only the embodiment of the individ- 
ualism and selfishness of the petty bourgeoisie and the bour- 
geoisie as well as the reactionary thought of exploitation of the 
feudal landlord class. . . . 

The revolutionary cadres of China mostly came from the 
peasant class, the petty bourgeoisie, and other non-working 
classes. When they joined the revolution, they all brought 
along with them many non-working class thoughts and aspira- 
tions. Even the working class cadres have inevitably been af- 
fected by the thought of other classes. . . . Moreover, after the 
nation-wide victory, due to the complicated relations of city 
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life and through contacts with their relatives and old friends, 
the revolutionary cadres have been surrounded by the thoughts 
of the petty bourgeoisie, the bourgeoisie, and the feudal land- 
lord class. If they take no precaution or raise no vigilance 
against such thoughts, they will unconsciously be affected by 
them, and the erroneous concepts they have previously acquired 
will be further developed. ... 


The impact of the 3-anti movement, initiated toward 
the end of 1951, resulted in widespread purges in the 
ranks of the government and the party. As noted earlier, 
official press reports have indicated that a substantial 
number of party members of many years’ standing have 
been removed from their governmental positions, de- 
ptived of party membership, and in many cases sub- 
jected to severe disciplinary action including the death 
sentence. An article in Jen Min Jih Pao on March 15, 
1952, entitled “Erroneous Viewpoint of ‘Seniority’ Must 
Be Thoroughly Eliminated,’”’ cited several of the more 
sensational cases and commented as follows: 


The number of the above [cases] suffices to show the serious- 
ness of bourgeois corrosion of the party... . 

After they climbed to responsible positions, these men be- 
came afrogant and self-complacent and divorced themselves 
from the masses; they forgot the hard revolutionary struggle, 
refrained from leading a strict organizational life and refrained 
from practicing criticism and self-criticsm. They retained in 
their ideology strong indivdualism and ideas of the exploiting 
CUMSE, s<:0 

On no account can we show indulgence to, compromise with, 
or even tolerate any degenerated element. Degenerated elements 
are agents of the bourgeoisie, and against these men the only 
way for the party to act is to determinedly expel them from 
the party and, if they violate laws, to hand them over to the 
government to be given due punishment according to their 
crimes. ... 


The dismissal of old cadres in the 3-anti movement 
necessitated some redefinition of personnel policy by the 
communists.’ The first public notice of this came April 
9, 1952, when the Jen Min Jih Pao released an edi- 
torial entitled ‘Boldly Promote the Cadres,” which in- 
troduced a new note into the controversy by coming out 
clearly for the promotion of new cadres regardless of 
their length of party membership. Here is an excerpt of 
the editorial: 


During the campaign against corruption, waste, and bureau- 
cracy, some cadres in the various organs have been suspended 
or removed from their posts. As these organs and enterprises 
are actively engaged in restoring and establishing regular work 
and business, they are confronted with the urgent problem of 
cadres. It is incumbent upon us to promote boldly the activists 
discovered during the 3-anti and 5-anti campaigns to be the 
cadres for the various fields, irrespective of grades and ordinary 
practice. ... 

Some people . . . considered the newly promoted cadres not 
reliable due to lack of “qualifications.” The experience in 
revolutionary struggle is of course valuable but .. . it is a 
mistaken, conservative viewpoint to judge the cadres simply by 
their qualifications. . . . 

Other comrades believe that the newly promoted cadres 
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would not meet the urgent needs and hope that the upper level 
would send along a large batch of experienced cadres, This is 
unrealistic thinking. . . . 

Some people fear that when workers lacking technical ability 
and cultural training become cadres, they are likely to cause 
failure in their work. This idea is tantamount to giving up 
eating simply because of hiccough, and comes as a result of 
certain cadres who used to over-emphasize technical and cul- 
tural qualification. .. . 


The Communist Party in China, faced with an ab- 
solute shortage of experienced and politically reliable 
old cadres and increasing difficulties in utilizing and 
controlling them, apparently has decided that it cannot 
afford to pamper the older party members where the 
present demands of the revolution call for new skills, 
younger energies, and unquestioning compliance with 
party discipline. 

Two further sources of tension in cadre relations, 
in many cases aspects of the problem related above, 
deserve mention. One is the jealousy between local 
cadres and ‘‘outside” cadres (“‘rural work teams” etc.) 
who have been sent to an area from a higher head- 
quarters, The “outside” cadres frequently distrust the 
local cadres, while peasant cadres, proud of their social 
origin, look down on the intellectual cadres. This is a 
serious problem in a country where the forces of localism 
are strong, as in China. “Local cadres are rarely placed 
on even County or Regional Party Committees, let alone 
the higher leading bodies of the party,” complained Liu 
Shao-ch’i.6 He counseled that the party should try to 
choose natives of an area when it was necessary to send 
in outside cadres. These, he advised, should act as 
instructors to the local cadres, who should be promoted 
as rapidly as possible.7 

A second source of tension is the fact that many 
party cadres have had to become co-workers or subor- 
dinates of non-party personnel, due to the shortage of 
technical and administrative personnel. Some of these 
non-party superiors are ex-Kuomintang officials and in 
many cases receive substantially higher wages than the 
party cadres. 

Of the 9,000,000 personnel in party, government, 
and military organs, approximately 2,000,000 are on 
a salaried basis, most of them technical personnel or 
personnel left over from the K.M.T. regime. The 
majority of the remaining 7,000,000 still work com- 
munally, live on standard rations with little gradation 
between ranks, and get clothing and personal necessities 
rationed to them. For personal expenses they are issued 
a monthly allowance equal to about 20 catties of millet.8 
Technical personnel, on the other hand, receive as much 
as 3,000 catties per month, and are treated better than 
ranking officials of the Central People’s Government. 


6Liu Shao-ch’i, On the Party, p. 117. 
TLiu, Ibid., pp. 123-125. 
8The Chinese catty is equal to 1 1/3 pounds or 604.8 grams. 
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The hard lot of the rank-and-file cadre was noted by 
Liu Shao-ch’i in a statement on May Day, 1950: 
“Several million army personnel and government func- 
tionaries are living under the frugal supply system and 
it is impossible or hardly possible for them to look after 
their families, many of whom have to live a hard life 
or even a hungry life.’’9 


The Problem of Bureaucracy 


From the moment when a revolutionary party seizes 
control of a state and begins to administer it, it becomes 
subject to the bureaucretic ills of the flesh. In China, 
where the bureaucratic tradition is strong and many 
functionaries of the old regime have been taken over 
by the new government, it would be especially surprising 
if the new conditions of command and administration 
were not to lead to a growth of bureaucratic tendencies 
among the cadres. 


During the past two years, the party has been com- 
plaining continuously about ‘“‘commandism”’ —a tend- 
ency on the part of cadres to alienate themselves from 
the masses by officious, bureaucratic behavior. 

The Nan-fang jih-pao of Canton, on June 1, 1950, 
under the title “Oppose Bureaucratism and Command- 
ism,” published a report by Hai Chung-hsiin, Secretary 
of the Northwest Bureau of the Central Committee of 
the party, to the Cadres Conference in Sian. This report 
includes an attack on practically every type of bureau- 
cratic behavior for which cadres have been criticized 
anywhere in China during the last two years. A portion 
is translated below: 


... In local activities, over 90 percent of our personnel con- 
sists of mew cadres. As there has not been time enough to 
complete their education and information, large numbers of 
them still persist in following the old manner of conduct and 
old KMT practices in their work. On the other hand, among 
the small number of old cadres available, the greater part of 
them are unable to adjust themselves so as to gain a good 
gtasp on the new set of conditions, and still others, arrogant 
with pride on account of former merits, are starting to indulge 
in various non-proletarian ways of thinking. Thus it is that 
various forms of bureaucratism made their appearance in our 
guiding agencies, and serious tendencies toward commandism 
[itself one of the manifestations of bureaucratism] began to 
take root among the subordinate agencies responsible for ex- 
ecuting the work. The inevitable result is the estrangement of 
the party from the people. This is, in fact, the greatest danger 
confronting us in our work. ... 

Two salient features of bureaucratism are estrangement from 
reality and isolation from the masses. . . . It is only by mobil- 
izing the teeming millions to take action under our leadership 
that our victory is possible and that this victory can be con- 
solidated. If . . . we place ourselves under the evil political 
influences of bureaucratism and commandism and refuse to be 
on our guard against as well as rectify our mistakes, we shall 
never be able to do any of our work well, we shall lose the 


®Liu Shao-ch’'i, “May Day Address”; People’s China, special 
supplement, 5/16/50. 


support of the masses, and we shall even be forsaken by the 
masses. It shall be impossible to consolidate the results of our 
glorious victory, and we shall in the end fail. 

It is a great pity that numerous forms of bureaucratism are 
to be found in our guidance activities. 

Now let us just look at the problem of extending loans of 
superior cotton seeds, For the present year, the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Northwest Military and Ad- 
ministrative Commission decided to loan out over 2,600,000 
catties of cotton seeds in the Central Shensi area, enough for 
sowing more than 170,000 mou. This important work clearly 
has much to do with the livelihood of millions of people in 
these regions, But we did not make a success of the whole 
business. The greater part of the seeds sprouted very poorly, 
in some places the sprouting rate was only 10 percent. The 
whole process of sowing had to be done over again with an 
estimated state loss of over JMP 3,000,000,000. The masses 
suffered even more badly and the program for increased cotton 
production was directly affected. The loss in political prestige 
suffered by the People’s Government in its program of produc- 
tion activities was incalculable. As we make a careful study of 
this whole business, it can be truly said that the whole work 
of storage, testing, and distribution was pervaded by the evil 
influence of bureaucratic practice. At the time of purchase last 
year, no attempt was made to carry out careful examinations 
and tests, with the result that all qualities of cotton seeds, the 
new, the old, and the good and the bad, were bought up with- 
out discrimination. Then care was not taken in their storage, 
and good quantities of cotton seeds became mildewed when 
they were dumped together after dampening by the autumn 
rain. The guiding agencies concerned simply did not bother to 
look into these matters. . . . At the time of sowing, no attempt 
was made to carry out 2 joint study of the problem with 
experienced peasants in the effort to arrive at a correct technical 
solution of the problems of seeds of various degrees of mildew, 
over-abundance of spring rain, and cold weather. The results 
could only be disastrous. . . . 

The foundation of the dam of the Hsu Hui Chu irrigation 
project was so poorly built that cracks appeared in it as soon 
as finished. . . . In failing to fuse technical skill with political 
consciousness and to unite with the people, in isolating them- 
selves from political development, in being over-confident, and 
in looking down on the masses it is inevitable that [the tech- 
nical personnel] should fail. . . . Our old cadres, as a result 
of their ignorance, lack of technical knowledge, and unfamiliar- 
ity with the work, are prone to fall into the mistake of blindly 
worshipping the original technical personnel and being over- 
awed by them. . . . With regard to the original technical 
personnel, it is up to the old cadres to continue to unite them 
and to learn from them. It should however be pointed out that 
what is meant by learning consists strictly in applying the 
principles of Marx-Leninism, its point of view, and its methods, 
in the effort to make a study of and to imbibe the concrete 
knowledge possessed by others but lacking in ourselves... . 

Large numbers of reports within our party are made up of 
lies. The people who thus tell lies can be divided into two 
categories: (1) There are those who invariably submit reports 
of bad news. .. . (2) Then there are those who make a practice 
of always submitting reports of good news. . . . In this respect, 
an incident which took place in the Department of Trade of 
the Northwest Military and Administrative Commission should 
serve as a good example. When, since September 1949, the 
Northwest Trading Company started to buy up over 5,700,000 
catties of foodstuffs together with over 400,000 catties of cotton 
from various localities in Central Shensi, the intention was to 
keep the market supplied and to stabilize commodity prices. 
But when recently a careful investigation of the whole matter 
was Carried out, it was found that this huge amount of material 
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supplies only existed on the books. The money had been paid, 
but not all of the stocks had been delivered, Other irregularities 
were also discovered. Had it not been for blind belief in 
subordinates’ reports, such a state of things evidently could 
not have remained undiscovered for half a year. . 

The above are but the principal manifestations of various 
aspects of bureaucratism in our work of guidance. Different 
forms of commandism are even more prevalent in our execution 
of assigned tasks. 

On entering the new areas, our first major attempt at mobil- 
izing the masses was aimed at the levying of foodstuff and the 
collection of taxes, Though, in the main, we were successful 
in this work, still numerous shortcomings and mistakes have 
been found. The masses have much to criticize in connection 
with our working personnel. Their chief fault lies in their 
dependence on “compulsive orders.’’ The cadres, in their failure 
to reach deep into the masses through propaganda and public 
elucidation campaigns, are inclined to depend on the simple 
issuance of orders. Thus the various sums of money or quan- 
tities of stuff to be collected are arbitrarily determined by a 
minority of people, without allowing others to express them- 
selves... . All sorts of irregularities naturally crop up in the 
form of personal influence, special favors to friends and rel- 
atives, and undue pressure against the well-to-do. Thus is 
created a perverted state of unbalance. The work of tax collec- 
tion in the urban areas becomes encumbered by complicated 
procedures which facilitate the work of the functionaries but 
only serve to give the people greater troubles. Seasonal taxes 
are required to be fully paid up in a single installment, and it 
generally takes days for goods to be inspected. Worst of all, 
the practices of indiscriminate beating, scolding, punishment, 
threats, arrests, etc, are frequently employed in promoting the 
work of collection. . . . Preoccupied with the out-moded ideas 
that “compulsion is indispensable when demanding things from 
the masses” and ‘‘a single beating is more effective than three 
gentle sentences,” many of our workers are still unable to 
discard them. ... 

A good deal of attention has been given to guiding the 
masses in production work, . . . The execution of these meas- 
ures are however, for the most part, still dependent upon 
commandism. There was the case of a peasant in Hua-yin Asien 
who planted his own private cotton seeds instead of those issued 
by the government. Though the sprouting rate of his personal 
seeds turned out to be better than that of government seeds, 
the cadres still ordered him to pull out his sprouts and pun- 
ished him by forbidding him to plant cotton for the coming 
year. . . . When the organization of labor force was carried 
out in various Asien in Central Shensi, the tendency towards 
formalism was very much in evidence. As for instance, in a 
certain Asiang in Weinan Asien there were established 11 kinds 
of production organizations, including the labor-exchange corps 
[an organization wherein the different members cooperate with 
one another by the exchange of labor, e. g. member A cuts up 
the wood for member B today, in return for which B plows 
up the land for A later], the labor-for-hire-corps, the firewood 
group, the mutual-help group, the jelly-selling group, the 
dumpling-selling group, the steamed bread-selling group, and 
the egg-purchase group. You can tell at a glance that this is 
nothing but formalism. Some of our muddle-headed cadres, in 
their ignorance of actual conditions of the rural areas, and of 
production, tend to turn the masses into muddle-heads too... . 


Cadres and The Korean War 
The intervention of China in the Korean War made 


the problem of recruitment and indoctrination of cadres 
both more urgent and more difficult of achievement. 
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The regime's embarkation upon a large scale war, so 
shortly after China had emerged from a long period 
of invasion and civil war, has put a great strain upon 
communist propaganda resources. The war must be 
“sold,” not only to the great numbers of war-weary 
soldiers, but also to the peasants, workers, and families 
of those who are away at the front. A premium has 
therefore been put upon politically reliable elements in 
the population. In view of the low state of indoctrina- 
tion of most cadres, the party must further dilute its 
better elements to spread them over more areas of 
activity. In addition, it is to be supposed that many of 
these better elements have “volunteered” for military 
service, where they are needed to serve as examples and 
as watchdogs among the troops. 

On January 29, 1951, the Political Department of 
the Northeast Military Area (Manchuria) announced 
a “Support the Government and Love the People 
Drive,” the main purpose of which was to indoctrinate 
the troops to “‘love their Fatherland and have the spirit 
of revolution.”” The directive warned that “‘pride, com- 
placency, and love of comfort among the troops should 
be considered serious violations of discipline’ and called 
for a “‘strong will to fight.” Special teams were set up 
to conduct a “general inspection of discipline, relations 
with the local government, and the enforcement of 
laws’’ among the soldiers. To help raise the morale of 
the soldiers, visits of dependents were encouraged. To 
make sure that such visits did not have the opposite 
effect from that intended, “responsible cadres’’ were to 
meet such dependents. ‘Model dependents’ were to 
be chosen who would speak to the troops, encouraging 
them to have “‘peace of mind.’’10 

On January 1, 1951, the Central Committee estab- 
lished a mass publicity network to ‘conduct intransigent 
struggles against reactionary and fallible ideologies and 
to frustrate reactionary rumors.”11 At the same time, 
the Central Peoples Radio Station in Peiping announced 
to all monitors that “to date the most important political 
task throughout the whole country is to rid from certain 
individuals the inclinations to fraternize with, adore, 
and be afraid of American imperialism.” “Strengthen 
‘current events’ publicity,” and “launch the ‘Resist 
America’ patriotic ideological discipline among the 
broad masses of the people,” the directive urged.12 

Meanwhile, the war necessitated greater efforts to 
consolidate power at the local level. It brought increased 
hardship to the peasants, and the long-promised era of 
plenty had to be pushed still further into the back- 
ground. Fears of invasion and a war in the homeland 
had to be calmed. 

Evidence of peasant unrest has been seen in dispatches 


10Dairen Radio, January 29, 1951: Shanghai radio, January 
26, 1951. 

11Shanghai Radio, January 2, 1951. 

12Peiping Radio, January 2, 1951. 
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from China. The Shazitung Regional Service announced 
January 2, 1951, that “recalcitrant landlords” were 
sabotaging ‘and reform by “spreading rumors” of im- 
pending war and invasion, and threatening the people 
with retaliation.13 Shanghai radio announced on Jan- 
uary 18 that “due to incomplete mobilization of the 
masses and failure to eradicate reactionary influences of 
the landlord groups, . . .” landlords counterattacked 
peasants “immediately after the Land Reform Corps 
had left,” in a village in South Anhwei,14 On February 
16, the Northwest Bureau of the Central Committee 
instructed party personnel to “dissipate the worries of 
the masses” during the spring cultivation campaign.15 

In connection with the Spring Festival (in February), 
the party launched a major drive to raise morale among 
soldiers and dependents. On January 31, Peiping Radio, 
in presenting ‘‘propaganda material of the day,” said: 
“During the Spring Festival we must do a good job of 
supporting the army and giving preferential treatment 
to army men’s kinsfolk.’’16 The Mukden Peoples Gov- 
ernment set aside the first week after the festival as 
“Supporting the Army and Giving Preferential Treat- 
ment to Army Men’s Kinsfolk” Week. Jehol Province 
set aside a whole month for the purpose. In Harbin, 
the Peoples Government set aside $2,163,000,000 in 
northeast currency to buy pork and noodles for the 
families of army men and ‘‘martyrs.” In Teiman, the 
Department of Commerce announced that flour, rice, 
edible oils and salt would be sold to army dependents 
and dependents of Chinese “volunteers” in Korea at 
a five percent discount from February 1 to 3.17 Peasants 
in Liaohsi Province promised to write letters to soldiers 
and their families, and to visit the homes of dependents. 
“Let every revolutionary fighter feel that all the people 
of the country are wholeheartedly behind him and sup- 
porting him,” urged Peiping radio. 

Meanwhile, cadres were being recruited for Korea 
and for service in the armed forces in China. On Feb- 
tuary 5, Kuo Mo-jo, in a special broadcast to the 
“Chinese Peoples Volunteers in Korea,” claimed “We 
the people of China have been totally mobilized. . . . 
We have called upon youth to join the military crusade 
to be your reinforcements. . . . The enlistment of 
Volunteer Corps will not stop if aggression is not 
stopped.”"18 

On February 2, Shanghai Radio announced the suc- 
cessful conclusion of a nation-wide campaign to recruit 
youths for military cadre schools, stating that more than 
250,000 students and workers had enrolled.19 On the 


18Tsinan Radio, January 2, 1951. 
14Shanghai Radio, January 18, 1951. 
15Sian Radio, February 17, 1951. 
16Peiping Radio, February 2, 1951. 
17Tsinan Radio, January 26, 1951. 
18Peiping Radio, February 5, 1951. 
19Shanghai Radio, February 2, 1951. 


same day, the Ministry of the Interior instructed all 
Administrative Areas, and Provincial and Municipal 
Peoples Governments that families of youths, students, 
and workers participating in cadre military schools 
would be accorded special treatment identical with that 
received by families of the Peoples Liberation Army.20 

The expansion in military forces was accompanied 
by a reduction in the program for their education. The 
Conference of Propaganda, Educational and Cultural 
Workers of the Peoples Liberation Army held in Pei- 
ping on December 16, 1950, decided that “under exist- 
ing circumstances the army cannot advance aultural 
education on a large scale, but must take cognizance of 
the prevailing political situation... .’"21 

In view of the admitted shortage of educational 
cadres in China, the added demands of the war in Korea 
must inevitably have caused a further drop in the al- 
ready low ideological level which has been harassing 
the party leadership. In time this may become a source 
of danger to the regime. In its mass indoctrination 
program, the regime has been forced to concentrate on 
quantity rather than quality. Individual cadres un- 
doubtedly have had to spend more time in war propa- 
ganda work, leaving less time for study. Further, the 
high casualty rate in Korea is probably even higher 
among the best cadres, as it may be supposed they have 
been in the forefront of the troops. 

From the point of view of internal security the con- 
clusion is inescapable that the Korean war has proved 
an added embarrassment to the regime, and that it has 
been forced to strain further the already inadequate 
personnel resources at its command, 


The Problem of Cadres Still Unsolved 


In an attempt to solve the problem of cadre reliability, 
the communist leadership has launched a relentless 
three-year “‘rectification” or “ideological remolding” 
program. Such programs are nothing new to the party: 
for the last decade the leadership has been employing 
purges, Cheng-feng (‘Correcting Unorthodox Tenden- 
cies’) movements and other measures, in an attempt 
to wipe out ideological impurity among the party cadres. 

The July 25, 1952 issue of the Cominform journal, 
For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, carried 
a four-column article by An Tzu-wen, Vice-Director of 
the Organization Department of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee describing the history of 
the rectification movement and stressing the urgency 
of the new campaign. The latter consists of registration 
and re-examination of all party members and will result 
in new widespread purges. Significant portions of the 
article follow: 


20Peiping Radio, February 2, 1951. 
21Jen-min shou-ts’e (People’s Handbook) Shanghai, 1951, 
Vol. 2, pp. 126-7. 
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In the second half of 1951, the Communist Party of China 
began a large-scale movement to consolidate the basic organ- 
izations of the party, to raise the quality of the members, 
increase the purity and the fighting capacity of the party, and 
in this way enable the party to shoulder successfully the great 
historic task of leading the Chinese people through the stage 
of New Democracy to socialism and communism. .. . 

Since China is a country where the petty-bourgeoisie con- 
stitute a very large part of the population, a very considerable 
number of our party members come from the peasantry and 
urban petty-bourgeoisie. Hence, preserving the ideological pu- 
rity and strict discipline of the party has become an important 
task to which constant consideration must be given in the 
course of building the party. ... 

In order to bring about unity in ideology and unity in 
organization, Comrade Mao Tse-tung . . . has initiated a move- 
ment called the “rectification movement.’ In the course of 
this movement, all party members . . . are to study certain 
assigned documents, link these with practice, and conduct 
criticism and self-criticism in a systematic way. The necessary 
organizational measures are carried out on the basis of the 
study. In this way, problems which occur in the course of 
party-building can be effectively dealt with, thus achieving the 
double objective of raising the ideological level of the party 
members and consolidating the party organizations. .. . 

The Communist Party .. . has consistently and untiringly 
conducted a resolute struggle against certain corrupt tendencies 
which began to appear within the party after the victory... . 
It was pointed out as early as March 1949, in a resolution 
adopted by the Second Plenary Session of the Central Com- 
mittee elected by the Seventh Party Congress: 

“It is possible that because of the victory, the sentiment of 
pride, the sentiment of considering oneself a hero, the senti- 
ment of remaining where one is and not striving to advance, 
and the sentiment of running after enjoyment and becoming 
unwilling to lead a hard life any longer, will grow. . . . That 
the enemy cannot conquer us has already been proved. However, 
the sycophancy of the bourgeoisie may conquer the weak-willed 
in our ranks. It is possible that there will be some communists 
who have never been conquered by the enemy . . . and who 
deserve to be called heroes . . . but who may not be able to 
withstand attacks by the enemy’s sugar-coated bullets. . . . 

In June 1950, at the Third Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee, decisions were made to further strengthen party 
education, to’ raise the political consciousness of the new party 
members, and to adopt a strict and careful policy of expanding 
patty organization. The meeting resolved to increase the pro- 
portion of workers in the party membership and resolutely to 
prevent opportunists from sneaking into the party. It also 
called upon the entire party to launch a rectification movement. 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung delivered a report at this meeting in 
which he said: 

“We must from now on adopt a policy of carefully ex- 
panding the party organization; opportunist elements must be 
resolutely barred from joining the party and the opportunists 
within the party must be expelled. Attention must be paid to 
systematic recruiting of politically conscious workers into the 
party and to increasing the proportion of workers in the party 
organization. In the summer, autumn, and winter of 1950, the 
entire party must, in the course of undertaking various tasks, 
and not in isolation, carry out a large-scale rectification move- 
ment by means of reading certain assigned documents, review- 
ing the work, analyzing the situation, developing criticism and 
self-criticism, etc., in order *o raise the ideological and political 
level of the cadres and party members in general, overcome 
mistakes in the work, conquer the sentiments of pride and 
complacency in thinking oneself a hero, overcome bureau- 
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cratism and commandism, and strengthen the links between 
the party and the people.”’ 

It was on the basis of this instruction from Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung that a new rectification movement was carried out 
following the victory of the revolution throughout the country. 
Emphasis was laid on the cadres of all levels... . 

The Central Committee . . . in March 1951, decided that 
beginning from the second half of 1951 the basic organizations 
of the party were generally to be consolidated in a planned, 
well-prepared and well-guided way. .. . Furthermore... all 
party members were to be subjected to a careful investiga- 
HOR, 6.6 

This work of consolidating the party is at present being 
carried out. Inasmuch as the party membership is large, and 
different parts of the country were liberated at different times, 
and inasmuch as the level of work varies from one place to 
another, the present party-consolidation plan is scheduled to 
be completed throughout the country within three years. . 

The work of party-consolidation in each branch consists of 
four steps, namely, study, registration, examination, and deci- 
GOR: ssi 

[The registration] is to enable every party member to con- 
sider in a given period of time whether he can continue as a 
party member according to the required standards. . . . Those 
who are lacking in determination to raise their ideological- 
theoretical level and remold themselves . . . or for any other 
reasons do not register, will be regarded as voluntarily with- 
drawing from the party. 

After the registration . . . an examination and appraisal will 
be conducted, chiefly by means of criticism and self-criticism. 
At the party meetings, the personal history and political ex- 
perience of every party member must be thoroughly, completely, 
and most accurately scrutinized and the merits and defects of 
every party member in practical work must be inquired into.... 
A written conclusion is then to be drawn up and adopted 
by the meeting. 

Finally, there is the making of decisions. The leading organs 
of the basic organizations of the party report the conclusions 
passed at the meetings to the next higher organization for 
ratification. . . . In the case of those who do not meet the 
standards . . . the party, after this has been pointed out to 
them, may continue to recognize their membership for a period 
in order to help them to remold themselves. . . . Those who 
have serious shortcomings and have committed mistakes and 
refuse to be educated . . . should be requested to leave the 
party. Undesirable elements who have wormed their way into 
the party, such as those alien class elements . . . opportunists 
who have wormed their way into the party . . . disloyal ele- 
ments . . . unscrupulous elements . . . turncoat elements who 
became degenerate and depraved as a result of the influence 
of bourgeois ideology . . . those elements who are under sus- 
picion of spying in the party and elements who in the past 
betrayed the party . . . shall, without exception, be expelled 
from the party. ... 


It is obvious that the problem of ideological reli- 
ability among the cadres is far from solution, The 
Chinese Communist rulers undoubtedly realize that the 
future of their control of China depends on the success 
of the “rectification” campaign, that failure of their 
efforts might bring about disintegration and collapse 
of their rule. 


Conclusions 


The cadre problem jis a basic concern of the Chinese 
Communist Party. While it has firm control over the 
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central organs of government, it has been forced at 
points of contact with the masses to take over great 
numbers of politically unreliable elements. It is faced 
with inevitable problems of graft and corruption, and 
has limited means with which to solve them. The 
tremendous ideological ‘remolding’ movement has 
probably not accomplished very much in the way of 
fundamentally changing the character of this problem. 
Ideology transmitted on a mass basis, on such an ele- 
mental level, has probably merely equipped the old-style 
functionaries with new modes of expression. The ‘‘con- 
version” of large sections of the cynical ex-Kuomintang 
bureaucracy probably has been only skin-deep. The 
magnitude of the task of “‘conversion” alone has made 
it impossible to do much more than to familiarize them 
with only the most elementary “jargon’’ of Marxism, 
which they use to buy their way into official favor. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that many 
students and intellectuals, particularly the younger ones, 
have adopted the new “faith” which serves to fill the 


The Yenan Way 


An excerpt from The Yenan Way, by Eudocio Ravines 


Editor's Note: The Yenan Way is an account of the activities 
of a former Comintern agent in Europe and South America 
during the period 1928 to 1940. 

The fifth chapter of Ravines’ book takes place in Moscow 
in 1935. There, against the background of the trials and purges 
which marked Stalin’s consolidation of power, the communist 
leaders mapped out the strategy which was to usher in the 
Popular Front movement. This strategy was based on methods 
of infiltration with which the Chinese communists were experi- 
menting — “the Yenan way” of luring, then compromising, 
finally controlling “allies.” 

Ravines was chosen as one of the first Comintern agents to 
test the new strategy; his testing ground was to be Chile. To 
train him in its fundamentals, he was sent at Stalin’s suggestion 
to Chinese communist leaders Mao Tse-tung and Li Li-siang. 
In the excerpt below, “the Yenan way” is spelled out in the 
words of Mao, Li, and George Dimitrov, as addressed to and 
recalled by Ravines. (Abridged excerpt from Chapter V, The 
Yenan Way, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951.) 


= fundamental key to the Road of Yenan lies in 

the fact that our work does not consist in thinking 
exclusively in proletarian terms, or taking in account 
only the working class. We think in much wider terms, 
which touch on other social sectors and include other 
classes. In view of the menace of fascism, millions of 


people are disposed to fight on our side, We must make 
this count for us. 


vacuum left by the collapse of the traditional Confucian 
ideology. It might be suggested that Chinese youth, 
because of the historical experiences through which 
they have passed, are particularly susceptible to a doc- 
trine which furnishes them with easy, quickly-grasped 
answers to the perplexing problems arising out of 
China’s tragic position in the world of the 20th century. 

Eventually, the “War of Liberation in the Realm of 
Thought,” if it is permitted by the international situa- 
tion and by party policy to continue long enough, may 
be able to remold the thinking of China, The diffi- 
culties experienced by participation in the Korean War 
would seem to make such an expectation, at the very 
least, one for the far-distant future. 

But unless the party is able to create its own admin- 
istrative and technical intelligentsia, it will be threat- 
ened by decay from within, and the very forces which 
brought about the collapse of the Kucmintang — 
agrarian unrest plus internal disintegration — may yet 
turn against the Chinese Communist Party. 


BOOK EXCERPT 


But it is not only fear of the loss of liberty that clears 
a way before us. We can play on the ambition of thou- 
sands of politicians of all sizes, who have come from the 
petite bourgeoisie, both urban and rural; men who are 
unable to reach high positions, not so much suited to 
their abilities as in accord with their ambitions. If we, 
the communists, with the large or small forces at our 
disposal, offer our support to these politicians, they will 
come to our camp — not as registered members of our 
party, which would not suit them or us either, but as 
servants. Servants of expediency. It will be to their ad- 
vantage to serve us. We will repay them always far 
better than their own parties would, or the sectors in 
which they operate. 

We have won in this way hundreds of officers of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s army. The Chinese soldier is am- 
bitious. He is hungry for power in a way that the Euro- 
pean soldier is not, and thirsty for riches, comforts, and 
luxury. There are generals in Chiang’s army who are 
poor and obscure provincials. If they had not gone into 
the army they would have been court clerks, proprietors 
of mule herds, or at most teachers in rural schools. And 
the one thing they long for is to get out of their mediocre 
economic milieu, to become rich men, powerful and 
fortunate. 
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Serving the ambitions of these generals, oftentimes 
putting ourselves at the service of these war-lords, we 
communists have won advantages and positions we could 
never have got by fighting. The fighting of masses does 
not always lead to political victory. Often, these proced- 
ures which at times seem those of the serpent, achieve 
greater and more permanent triumphs. The talent of 
the communist is in knowing how to take advantage of 
them. 

The greatest talent in this work is never to be asso- 
ciated with failure. Never to defend the weak even when 
he is right. Never to attack the pillager of the treasury, 
if he is the owner of a great fortress. He might crush you 
and there is no use being a martyr. 

Our experience, the experience of the Road of Yenan, 
is this: People like doctors, generals, dentists, town 
mayors, lawyers who are not rich, do not love power 
for itself; much less for the good they can do with it. 
They want it for the wealth it can bring. They achieve 
power and they begin to call out like Napoleon for 
money, money, and again money. If we help these 
people, if we are a ladder for them because it suits us, 
well then it would be absurd for us to stay their hands, 
sew up their pockets, or check their greed. If we did 
this, they would turn against us and try to crush us. 
That happened with Chiang in 1927 — we tried to play 
the moralist and he hurled all his power against us. 

Let them get rich today. Very soon we can expropriate 
everything. The more help they get from us in their 
pillage, the more positions they will let us take and 
occupy; they will help us to capture them and even to 
extend them. Of course there are two important things 
to remember. Never participate in any fraud or plun- 
dering, which is more difficult than you might think; 
and carry out your collaboration without the people’s 
knowledge, without leaving any proof of it for your 
enemies to find. This delights your robber friends, of 
course. For your integrity leaves more for them to divide 
among a larger number of fellow rogues. 

We contribute to the victory of a radical politician 
of the lowest rank — one who has been passed over a 
hundred times by his own party perhaps because of his 
incompetence, but has ambitions, is manageable, and 
may get to be elected deputy, say, for a district of the 
Gironde or Britain, precisely where we communists can 
never elect one of our own people. Is that a deception? 

No .. . it is putting your cards on the table — going 
in for the clean game that pleases the British so much— 
a quid pro quo —a giving and receiving. In such a case 
as cited we give this radical socialist what he can never 
achieve by himself, receiving in turn what is our due. 
The radical is elected deputy, but he will be effectively 
compromised to the degree that he must support one 
of our comrades for selectman or at least registrar. Such 

politicians don’t mind much; it doesn’t touch the 
sentiments of their pocketbooks; they are actually glad 
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to do it. It seems a trifle to them and they remember 
that they may need us later. 

Here are two things. The first is that this tiny man, 
this communist who, thanks to our arrangements, is 
chosen selectman or municipal counsellor, will find the 
way easier when the party wants to elect a deputy or 
capture the mayoralty. Then, the public won't elect the 
radical, but the communist. The end remains the same; 
the means change according to our power. This method 
seems slower, but it is actually quicker and surer. That's 
the first point. 

Now for the second. Any person who receives our 
support and does not fulfill his part of the bargain 
must become the target for a frontal attack of pitiless 
ferocity. It is enough to make an example of one; once 
they see that we can bar the path to a man, that we have 
the power to destroy him utterly, the rest will be afraid 
not to play our game. We communists have never given 
this fear enough weight. The ambitious petit bourgeois, 
taken with the fever of greed, feels real anguish when 
we strike him hard. He must be really destroyed with 
every arm at hand, be left a wretched tatter at the end. 

Our method works in the average strata, where ambi- 
tion and corruption are marks of the official who goes 
on to be chief. But it fails always with representatives 
of the powerful class — with financially successful peo- 
ple. They think of their own interests and are no longer 
greedy for wealth, since they know they can get it with- 
out our cooperation. They know very well, also, that the 
slightest collusion with us might do them irreparable 
harm. 

A very useful tool is the great lord who has lost his 
holdings, the aristocratic lady or gentleman from the 
highest social sphere who has come down in the world. 
If we offer him ever so little, he will serve us gladly. 
He wil! do what he is asked, lend precious aid, and 
give what is almost impossible for us to get. Of course, 
within the party you must always treat him as a great 
lord. 

When we communists offer the small or great power 
which we may have in any given country, we are really 
using the prestige that the Communist International and 
the Soviet Union have come to have in the world. 
Whether we use the ambition of the ambitious or the 
disinterestedness of the romantic, or the hope of the 
liberals left over from the nineteenth century, you 
would be surprised from how many sectors (except the 
very successful) we can get people to join with us and 
carry out our plans. 

And it is logical that it should be so. If you, in the 
name of the Communist Party, propose or sponsor the 
candidacy of a left-wing liberal, of a progressive radical, 
you are touching on several sensitive points; first the 
obvious disinterestedness of the Communist Party, and 
further, the sentimentalism of the man himself and the 
ambition that he is very often ashamed to show. There 
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are hundreds of such men who have never thought, for 
example, of being president of their country. The com- 
munist proposal will fill him with joy, and as a natural 
result there will flow in his circle a sympathy towards 
communism. These communists who give so much, 
and seem to ask nothing in return, will seem very at- 
tractive. They will help to make the name of the party 
popular and they will protect us so that the party shall 
have men in office. And all the time remember that 
these progressive radical bourgeois and their leftist 
cliques pass, while the party remains. We are the eternal, 
they the ephemeral. Thrones totter, but the Church 
remains. 

People serve us, through greed, through fear, infe- 
riority, vengeance, what have you, but they serve us. A 
romantic idea of the revolution and of its politics is 
that workers and peasants and petit bourgeois are full 
of noble intentions and faithfully respect mores and 
principles. It’s not like that. The immense mass of our 
friends and enemies is made up of opportunists — com- 
plete opportunists. 

There are social sectors, there are countries which 
have real party politics, a democratic life, real civil 
liberties. In such places one adopts the Popular Front, 
to attract the left-wingers and the leftist groups, good or 
bad, sincere or not. Tempt them, each through his par- 
ticular weakness, as the devil tempts. Help them to get 
what they want; put pressure, first with offers, later with 
threats. Compromise them if you can, so that they can’t 
get away. And this every day, without respite, one after 
the other with as deep a psychological study of each as 
is possible. So much for places where a Popular Front 
is possible. 

Now as to dictators. You know that in China one 
cannot speak seriously about any form of democracy. 
In countries where politics has not developed even that 
far; where open or masked abuse rules; where elections 
are a farce; where the military leaders and the bosses 
do what they please; where a man isn’t even a number— 
where do you expect to get with political romanticism ? 

Fight? Fight and lose. The blow of the dictator will 
always land on your head; he will torture you and yours. 
His police will crack your skull. And what's in it for 
you? Nothing, absolutely nothing. You will be alone— 
for no one cares to share blows. No human ambition is 
nourished on misfortune, no greed satisfied by bad luck. 
Few and far between would be those who would come 


to our side, with only the anger of a dictator to look 
forward to. You are asking for heroes, not converts. 
And heroes are not recruited often. They are the divine 
exception! 

Now that the Soviet regime is established, one way or 
another, in a sixth of the world, we must use other 
methods, other tactics. If you give tacit support to the 
dictator, he will give you political jobs in exchange. 
He may launch terrible diatribes against communism; 
he may even outlaw the party and legislate against it. 
But if you have been his friend, he will not touch a hair 
of your head. You can work away quietly. He will use 
you against his enemies and ask your support in critical 
times; he may even get you to call a strike somewhere 
that will hurt his enemies. And if you are useful to him 
in these ways he will give new positions to the party. 
What else matters ? 

There is one thing more — the business of the workers. 
What will the proletariat and the peasants say of all 
these maneuvers? What will the intellectuals and the 
white-collar workers who respect the party think? Ah, 
all of them, in your country and mine, are human; with 
the strength and weaknesses of men, with their virtues 
and vices, their egotism and their aspirations. The 
workers will be with you if you get something for them. 
They will abandon you if you do not, however lofty 
your principles. Get the dictator to give them advantages 
at your request and they will love you. Push them per- 
sistently to attack the well-off, and for the most part 
the dictator will conceal your demands and even satisfy 
them to gain popularity. .. . 

The politician without a party, the displaced man, 
will welcome our shelter and will be our most energetic 
defender. And for us he will have the advantage of 
not being a communist, of not being branded with the 
hammer and sickle. In choosing him, you must judge 
coldly who serves the party and who fails to serve it. 
This must be your only criterion. Remember that all our 
concessions ate only temporary. Don’t forget that we 
communists are fighting for the world revolution. When 
it triumphs, the steel columns of communism will march 
over the bodies of those same people who now hasten 

to offer us their protection. It can’t be helped. It is an 
inescapable consequence. 

Our goal is to make ourselves strong, to acquire skill 
in mass action, to win positions, and become capable later 
of striking blows. 
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(Translated from Russian) 


TOP SECRET 


INSTRUCTIONS CONCERNING THE PROCE- 
DURE OF DEPORTATION OF ANTI-SOVIET 
ELEMENTS FROM LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND 
ESTONIA. 


1. General Situation 


| tae deportation of anti-Soviet elements from the 
Baltic republics is a problem of great political im- 
portance. The successful solution of this problem de- 
pends on how carefully the regional operational trios 
and the operational staffs work out a plan of operations, 
anticipating all necessary details. It must be borne in 
mind that the operations must be accomplished without 
noise or panic so as to preclude outbreaks or other 
excesses by those scheduled for deportation or by those 
among the local population known to be hostile to the 
Soviet regime. 

Instructions for the procedure to be follo 4d in the 
operations are stated below. They should be followed 
in general. However, in certain cases the operators 
should be guided by the peculiarities of a given situation 
and having properly evaluated the circumstances, they 
may and must resort to other decisions to achieve the 
same objective: carrying out the task entrusted to them, 
without noise and panic. 


2. Briefing Procedure 


The briefing of the operating groups will be carried 
out by the regional trios the night before operations, 
as close as possible to the starting hour but allowing 
for the time required to make the trip to the place of 
operations. 
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The regional trios must arrange in advance the nec- 
essary transportation for bringing the operational groups 
to the places of operation in the villages. 

Allocation of the necessary motor and horse-drawn 
vehicles must be agreed upon between the regional 
trios and the local leaders of the Soviet party organi- 
zations. 

Quarters for the briefing must be prepared carefully 
in advance; the capacity of the building, its entrances 
and exits, and the possibility of strangers entering the 
premises must be taken into consideration. 

During the briefing the building must be carefully 
guarded by operational workers. 

If a member of the operation group fails to appear, 
the regional trio must immediately take measures to 
replace the absentee by a substitute from a reserve group, 
which must be organized in advance. 

The regional trios must inform the operators at the 
meeting of the government's decision providing for the 
deportation of elements classified as anti-Soviet from the 
territory of the given republic or the region. In addition, 
they must give a brief description of the persons sched- 
uled for deportation. 

The special attention of the (local) party workers 
present at the briefing must be called to the fact that 
those scheduled for deportation are enemies of the 
Soviet people and an armed attack on their part is 
possible. 


3. Distribution of Documents 


After a general briefing the operational groups must 
be furnished with documents for those scheduled for 
deportation. Personal files on the deportees must be 
sorted and segregated according to operational groups, 
volosts, and villages in order to avoid any delay during 
distribution. 

After receiving the personal files, the leader of each 
operational group must familiarize himself with the 
personal affairs of the families which he has to deport. 
He must ascertain the number of the members of each 
family, the availability of the necessary forms to be filled 
out for each person scheduled for deportation, and the 
availability of transportation. The leader must obtain 
exhaustive answers to the questions which are not clear 
to him. 

Simultaneously with the distribution of documents, the 
regional trio should explain to each leader of the opera- 
tional group where the families scheduled for deporta- 
tion are located and how to reach them. The route to be 
followed by the operational personnel in delivering 
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families to a railroad station for deportation must be 
indicated. It is also necessary to point out where the 
resetve military group is stationed, in case it has to 
be called out because of excesses. 

The availability and condition of arms and ammuni- 
tion of the entire operational personnel must be checked 
and verified. The arms must be in perfect readiness for 
use and must be loaded but the cartridges must not be 
inserted in the cartridge chambers. Arms must be used 
only in extreme situations when an operational group is 
attacked or when an armed attack is made or resistance 
is offered. 


4, The Procedure of Deportation 


When several families are to be deported from the 
same populated center, one of the operators should be 
appointed leader for deportation from each village 
and he should lead the operational personnel to the 
designated villages. 

Although they must observe necessary secrecy, the 
operational groups on arriving at the villages will con- 
tact representatives of the local administration: chair- 
man, secretary, or members of village soviets and ascer- 
tain from them the exact residence of each family 
scheduled for deportation. Then the operational groups, 
together with the government representatives who are 
assigned for taking inventory of property, should pro- 
ceed to the respective residences of the families. 

Operations will begin at daybreak. Upon entering 
the home of the person scheduled for deportation the 
leader of the operational group will call the entire 
family of the scheduled deportee together in one room, 
taking precautionary measures against any possible 
excesses, 

In checking members of the family on his list, the 
leader must ascertain the whereabouts of those absent 
and of the sick persons in the house, and must suggest 
the surrender of any arms in the family’s possession. 
Whether arms are surrendered or not, a personal search 
of those scheduled for deportation must be conducted, 
after which the entire premises must be searched for arms. 

During the search of the premises, one member of the 
operational group should be assigned to control the 
behavior of those scheduled for deportation. 

If a small quantity of arms is discovered during the 
search, it should be seized and distributed among the 
operational group. If the quantity of arms is large, the 
breech locks must be removed and the arms loaded on a 
cart or motor vehicle by the operational group. The 
ammunition must be packed and loaded together with 
the rifles. 

If necessary, a cart with a proper guard must be de- 
tailed for the transportation of the arms. 

If arms, counter-revolutionary leaflets or literature, 
foreign currency, or a considerable quantity of valuables, 


etc., are discovered, a brief report of search must be 
drawn up on the spot indicating the discovery of arms 
or counter-revolutionary literature. If armed resistance 
is encountered, the regional trios should decide whether 
persons offering armed resistance are to be arrested 
and taken to the regional division of the NKGB (Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of State Security). 

A report signed by a representative of Sovpartaktiv 
must be drawn up concerning persons scheduled for 
deportation who escaped prior to deportation or who are 
sick. 

After the search is conducted, it should be explained 
to the deportees that they are to be resettled in other 
districts of the (Soviet) Union by decree of the State. 

The deportees are allowed to take with them a maxi- 
mum of 100 kilograms of household items: 


. Clothes 

. Shoes 

. Linen 

Bedding 

. Tableware 

. Tea utensils 

Kitchen utensils 

. Provisions — a month’s supply per family 
. What money they may possess 

- Suitcase or trunk for packing belongings 
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Cumbersome articles are not recommended. 

Persons deported from rural localities are allowed 
to bring with them small agricultural implements, axes, 
saws, and other articles, which will be tied together and 
packed separately from the general belongings. When 
the loading of echelons takes place, these items will be 
loaded into separate, specially designated, freight cars. 

In order to prevent misplacement of personal posses- 
sions, they will be marked with the deportee’s first name, 
patronymic, family name, and the name of his village. 

After these articles are loaded on wagons, precautions 
should be taken to prevent the deportees from using 
them for resistance purposes during the time the column 
is moving along the highway. 

While the operational groups are doing the loading 
work, representatives of the Soviet party organizations 
who are present will make an inventory of the deportee’s 
remaining property and will arrange for storage in con- 
formity with instructions. 

If a deportee can arrange his own means of transpor- 
tation, then his possessions will be loaded on the cart 
and he will set off with his family for the designated 
deportation point. 

If a deportee has no means of transportation, carts 
will be commandeered in the village by the local author- 
ities by order of the leader of the operational group. 

All persons who enter the home of a deportee while 
the operation is under way, or who are there at the 
moment the operation begins, are to be detained until 


at 











the end of the operation and must explain their rela- 
tionship to the deportees. This will be done in order 
to immobilize those hiding from the police, gen- 
darmerie, etc. 

After the examination of those detained and deter- 
mination that they are not persons belonging to our 
contingent, they are to be set free. 

If the residents of the village begin to gather at the 
deportee’s home while the operation is going on, it must 
be suggested to them that they disperse to their homes, 
in order to prevent a crowd from forming. 

If a deportee refuses to open the door of his house 
when he learns that the NKGB operators have arrived, 
his door will be broken down. In certain cases opera- 
tional groups working in the same locality will be called 
in to assist. 

The delivery of the deportees from the village to the 
grouping point at the railroad station will be done 
without fail during daylight hours. Toward this end, 
operators must endeavor to round up each family in no 
more than two hours. 

Operators must act firmly and decisively at all times, 
without the slightest confusion, noise or panic. 

Operators are absolutely forbidden to seize articles 
of any kind from the deportees, with the exception of 


weapons, counter-revolutionary literature, and currency; 


nor can they use any of the deportee’s food provisions. 

All participants in the operation are warned that they 
are held strictly responsible under the law for any at- 
tempt to appropriate items belonging to the deportees. 


5. The Procedure for Separating the Deported 
Family From Its Head 


Since most of the deportees are to be arrested and 
placed in special prison camps and their families sent 
to special settlements in remote districts, it is necessary 
to remove the heads of families along with other mem- 
bers of the family without notifying them of their im- 
pending separation. After the search is completed and 
the proper documents are formulated for the record, the 
operator, before leaving the deportee’s quarters, will 
complete the documents for the head of the family and 
will place them in his case history file; the documents 
for the members of the family will be drawn up and 
placed in their case history file. 

The whole family will be conveyed to the loading 
station on the same cart; only at the station will the 
head of the family be separated from his family and 
placed in a special car designated for the heads of 
families. 

When rounding up a family at their home, the head 
of the family should be told to put his personal articles 
into a separate suitcase because the medical examination 
of the men will take place separately from that of the 
women and children. 
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At the deportation stations the heads of families who 
are subject to arrest will be loaded into cars specially 
set apart for them, these to be indicated by an operator 
selected for that purpose. 


6. The Procedure of Convoying Deportees 


The operators accompanying a column of deportees’ 
carts are forbidden to sit in the carts. The operators must 
follow at the sides of and behind the column of the 
deportees. Periodically, the chief of the convoy shall 
go around all the columns to check the correctness of 
the movement. 

When the column passes (inhabited) areas or persons 
on the road, the convoy must be conducted with par- 
ticular care. Precautions must be taken to prevent escapes 
or conversations between deportees and persons they 
meet, 


7. The Procedure for Entraining in Echelons 


At every deportation center the person responsible for 
loading shall be a member of the operational trio and 
a person especially designated for this purpose. 

On the day of the operation, the chief of the deporta- 
tion center, together with the chief of the echelon and 
of the convoy troops of the NKVD, shall inspect the 
cats supplied by the railroad to determine that they 
are equipped and supplied with all necessities (plank 
beds, bowls, lanterns, gratings, etc.). The chief of the 
deportation center will determine from the chief of the 
echelon the procedure for loading the deportees aboard. 

Red army convoy troops of the NK VD must surround 
the station when the loading takes place. 

The chiefs of the operational groups shall transmit 
to the chief of the echelon one copy of the list of de- 
portees for every car. According to this list, the chief 
of the echelon shall call the roll of the deportees, check 
carefully every family name, and assign places in the cars. 

Deportees’ belongings will be loaded into the cars 
they occupy, but small farm implements will be loaded 
into a separate Car. 

The deportees shall be loaded into cars by family 
units. It is not permissible to break up families (with 
the exception of the heads of families who are subject 
to arrest). Arrangements will be made for accommo- 
dating up to 25 persons per car. 

When the necessary number of families have been 
placed into a car, it will be closed. 

After the deportees have been received and loaded, 
the chief of the echelon will assume responsibility for 
those handed over to him and for their delivery to the 
place of destination. 

After the transfer of the deportees, the chief of the 
operational group shall fill out a report on the operation 
for the chief of the regional operational trio, in which 
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he shall briefly indicate the surname of the deportees, 
whether arms and counter-revolutionary literature were 
discovered, and how the Operation took place. 

After the departure of the deportees in echelon and 
the delivery of the reports on the results of the completed 
operation, the participants of the Operational group shall 
be considered free and shall act according to the instruc- 





tions of the chief of the regional section of the NKGB. 


Acting People’s Commissar of State Security 
of the Union of SSR. 


Commissar of State Security, 3rd Grade 
(Serov) 


Verified: /s/Masut. 


Above: A photostat of the last Page of the captured 
ich Soviet document, translated on pages 42 and 43, 
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